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“YOUR CAR IS READY” | 

















This is the message you get from our depend- 
able garages. No disappointing delays, and 
our charges are very fair. 


We are always open—always at your service. 


We have tires and accessories to meet every 
demand. 


DOLSON © ANDERSON, Inc. 


Operating Dependable Garages 
at the following places 





SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Denman Garage Club Garage 
. 900 Bush Street 727 South Olive Street 
Phone Prospect 956 Phone Main 2368 








Stockton and Sutter Garage 8th and Alvarado 


410 Stockton Street Now Building 
Phone Douglas 5388 
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MOTOR OIL 
FREE FROM 
DESTRUCTIVE 
“SULPHO™ 
COMPOUNDS 


Produced under 


Backed by 
Scientific Authority 
Cycol-ize your 
motor Today 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


San Francisco 
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KODAKERY, MISCELLANEOUS, 
OPPORTUNITIES 
SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS AT $5.00 EACH. 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. 
Make vacations pay. We teach you how 
and where to sell. Write WALHAMORE IN- 
STITUTE, LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 
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PHONE MAIN 1634-W 
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PORTOLA CAFE | 


. JACK ROBERTS, Prop. 


Special Italian Dinner 
Every Day 
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Sacramento, Calif. 


304 K Street 
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FREE BOOK—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 


This Great Forerunner His Work Foretold. 
Bible evidence. Write O. Megiddo Mission, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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aera to Typewrite?” 


If you have just started learning 
the typewriter, or about to take up 
this interesting. paying profession, 
order one of these practice key- 
boards at once. It is a business 
course in itself, can be used at 
home, and teaches keyboard layout 
the same as a $100. machine. 


“Practice Keyboard” 


Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 
their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 
Sent to you, postpaid, for $1. 

Maine Supply Co. Portland 


609 Congress Street Maine 














. 
Your Prospective Customers 

are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dealers, Zinc Mines, etc, This valuable 
veference book free. Write for it. 


Send Them Sales Letters 


You can produce sales or inquiries with per- 
sonal letters. Many concerns all over U.S, 
are profitably using Sales Letters, we write, 
Send for free instructive booklet, “Value of 
Sales Letters." 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
Ls Sts St.Louis 
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MERCULES GASOLINE ENOINES 
From 1) to 12 Morse Power 


GOULDS PYRAMID POWER PUMP 
All Sizes from 2%) to 6 inch 


Centrifugal Power, Beit, Electricity, 
Air, Vacuum, Ship, Spray, Oll, Mine, 
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WOODIN & LITTLE 
PUMP HOUSE 


Fremont Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PUMPS FOR EVERY 
SERVICE AND USE 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
All Sizes from % to 10 inch 
with self-olling Deering» 


Sprinkling. Rotary, Reams, Hand, Deep 
and Shallow Well Pumps, GOULOS 
CELEBRATED TRIPLEX PUMPS. 


W.& L. PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


PIPE, PIPE FITTINGS | 
BRASS GOODS, TANKS 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


Send for Our Catalogue, Malied Free 


GOULDS TRIPLEX PUMPS 
All Sizes 


Inquire of Your tocal Deater for | 
full Particulars a 
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LIBERTY BELL 
Hung from the State House, Philadelphia, Pa., 1776 
“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all the inhabitants thereof” 
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THE SHIP 
Painting by Chris Jorgensen 
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Discovering Antiquity in the Swiss Alps 


By MARIE WIDMER 


MADE their acquaintance on my way 
from the Bernese Oberland to the Valais, 
in a train of the Lotschberg railroad 
which, since 1913, has become the connecting 
link between the two great cantons of Berne 
and Valais. They were an elderly couple, in 
the quaintest garb I had yet beheld, but their 
ruddy complexioned, wrinkled faces radiated 
such happiness, such exaltation as one only 
finds on the countenance of a youngster who 
has been presented with some marvelous, un- 
expected gift—‘‘Wonderful, wonderful” the old 
old lady would rapturously repeat from time to 
time. “I never thought that I would live to 
experience this,” the old man would respond. 
“To think that we ever could have been afraid,” 
they would then both whisper with a smile, and, 
gradually, I learned that they were homeward 
bound from the very first excursion they had 
ever made in their lives by train—and both 
were over sixty years old! 

“But how can this be possible?” I queried in 
honest amazement, “when almost every famous 
mountain peak in Switzerland can be reached 
by train?” And then they began to tell me of 
their home, situated in the Lotschen Valley, a 
diminutive Alpine vale traversed by the tem- 
pestuous Lonza, which, although populated, did 
not even possess a carriage road up to the sum- 
mer of 1921. “A true specimen of a ‘seques- 
tered paradise’”’ | mused, and as | had just 
reached that point when I was beginning to long 
for explorations off the beaten path, I decided 





upon a change in my itinerary and left the 
train after it pulled out of the great tunnel at 
Goppenstein in company of my newly-made 
acquaintances who, as I presently perceived 
through their explanations, were unusually well 
versed in the history of this district. 

While this valley rises in a length of 26 Km. 
from Gampel, in the Rhone Valley, to the Lang 
Glacier, the cradle of the Lonza, the inhabited 
middle-portion only, between Ferden and 
Gletscheralp, is known as the Lotschen Valley. 
Excavations have shown, however, that this part 
of the country was already frequented in pre- 
Roman times and historical records indicate that 
the Middle Ages saw many a bitter struggle 
fought in this Alpine vale. 

Owing to their natural seclusion the Lotschen 
people were always dependent upon their own 
resources, upon the harvests from their fields 
and meadows which, on account of the dry 
climate of this region, they have to cultivate 
by means of artificial irrigation. Some of these 
canals were pointed out to me by my compan- 
ions. Huge, crudely hollowed-out tree trunks 
are used for bringing the fertile glacier streams 
from perilous mountain heights down on the 
farmland. Sometimes the distance is so great 
that a single water conduit numbers as many 
as 400 channels and it can readily be imagined 
that the construction and maintenance of these 
irrigation canals is a most dangerous task. 

Farming in the Lotschen Valley is conse- 
quently by no means a lucrative occupation; 
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the very nature of the fields imposes an in- 
cessant struggle upon the natives, but one can 
see them toil on their diminutive pieces of land, 
which do not adjoin their homes, but which are 
scattered here and there, with implements so 
antiquated as to frighten away a farm laborer 
of modern tendencies. 


Ploughs and carts cannot be used in this 
mountainous valley; the fields have to be hoed 
over by hand, and everything has to be carried 
to and fro. Quaintly shaped wooden racks are 
used for this purpose and the children even 
have to do their share in this tedious work of 
transportation. 

Potatoes and rye are planted extensively 
and the better situated families are accustomed 
to kill a few sheep and pigs when putting up 
their stores for winter. This meat is preserved 
by a process of exposure in the open air. The 
general cattle are kept on the pastures in sum- 
mer and whatever surplus of this live stock can 
be spared is disposed of by sale. These deals 
represent practically the only source of income. 

Being familiar with every inch of the rather 
stony bridle path, which lies a little below the 
newly built carriage road, my friends naturally 
preferred to follow the former, and, as I was 
fortunately equipped with sensible shoes for 
such an expedition, I was glad to be able to 
accompany them. 

Ferden, the first community of the Lotschen 
Valley, is a mere cluster of nut-brown peasant 
homes, stables and barns, all huddled closely 
together, so as to be out of the path of destruc- 
tive avalanches which are a common occurrence 
in various sections of the valley in early spring. 
Below thunders the Lonza, above are carefully 
tended fields and pastures, and in the distance 
beckon glistening mountains and glaciers, eter- 
nally silent and white. A picturesque little shrine 
holds out an invitation at the roadside, and my 
companions kneel down reverently for a prayer. 
Timidly, no doubt, they left this spot when they 
started out on the first memorable trip to the 
Swiss capital (the railroad portion of which 
requires barely two hours by express); grate- 
fully they behold it now upon their return. 

Kippel, their native village, and at the same 
time the principal locality of the valley, is in 
sight, and friendly voices here and there call a 
greeting to the seemingly enterprising home- 
comers. I now discovered that certain rules of 
fashion are observed by the fair sex even in 
this region, but the styles in vogue here have, 
as I was later on told, been the same for the 
last two centuries. The little girls and boys are 
dressed exactly like their elders. and when five- 
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year-old tots wear long black skirts with checked 
aprons over them and a sombre, severely plain 
waist over the latter—or in the case of the boys, 
heavy coats and trousers reaching to the feet— 
they look like quaint baby-faced dwarfs. The 
headgear, too, is the same for young and old 
and practically all the garments worn by the 
people of Lotschen are home products in the 
truest sense of the word. The women weave 
and spin, they do their own dye work and sew 
their own garments. They also create their 
own headgear from home grown straw, and, 
besides all this, they attend to their simple 
households and help their husbands on the fields 
and pastures! In addition one must not for- 
get that the families in these aistricts are usually 
very large. 

The men’s duties are chiefly confined to farm 
work; a few also act as guides to tourists, and 
as such they are said to be of wonderful calibre. 
I also learned that during the winter, when the 
members of the strong sex are working in their 
stables or around their homes, they generally 
wear a woman’s hat! This as an indication 
that they are performing a woman’s task! 
Although echoes of the gospel of emancipated 
womanhood must have reached the ears of the 
daughters of Lotschen, so far they seem to be 
perfectly satisfied with their lot. 

After commending me to the friendly pro- 
prietor of the tourist hotel at Kippel, my two 
friends left me with an urgent request to be sure 
to come and see them as often as I pleased. 
Not feeling fatigued at all after my seemingly 
strenuous walk, I decided to start without delay 
on a little tour of investigation. Nearby was 
what seemed to me a little dry goods store, 
but upon entering it I discovered that it was at 
the same time an unpretentious, but well fre- 
quented inn, which connoisseurs never miss for 
a glass of wine—and in the days before the 
new carriage road this wine had to be carried 
up from the Rhone Valley on the back of a 
mule. Dark, but very tasty, and, incidentally, 
most wholesome bread, as well as cheese, can 
be ordered by the guests, many of whom con- 
clude their stay at the inn with a very excellent 
cup of coffee to which beverage they add wine 
instead of milk. All pronounce this seemingly 
strange combination an unusually delectable 
beverage! 

The proprietors of this much frequented 
place of business are a family by the name of 
Rieder and while the head of the house looks 
after his farm land, his wife and daughters at- 
tend to the inn and store. After conversing 
with me for a while. Maria. one of the girls, 
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apparently a drawing card for the inn, a rosy 
cheeked, fair skinned lass in the _ typical 
Lotschen Valley garb, voluntered to take me to 
the village church and to the Murmann house, 
the two show places of Kippel. 

The church, as the principal place of worship 
in the valley, is an unusually large and hand- 
some edifice with a gorgeously decorated inte- 
rior and a most tuneful chime of bells. As 
religion forms the chief factor in the otherwise 
uneventful life of these people, there are in 
this secluded valley no fewer than two churches, 
one at Kippel and one at Blatten, a village 
higher up, as well as nine different chapels and 
eighteen wayside shrines, and all the festive 
days on the Roman Catholic calendar are duly 
celebrated with impressive processions. 

A twist and a turn of the narrow little vil- 
lage street and we found ourselves in front of 
the Murmann house, a remarkable dwelling dat- 
ing back to 1776, with its entire facade artisti- 
cally adorned with carvings and inscriptions. 
Even the ceiling of the living room, which the 
kind owner showed me with justifiable pride, is 
beautifully decorated; a feature which is all the 
more noticeable since the furnishings are ex- 
tremely simple. A very high bed, composed of 
an old wooden bedstead which would delight a 
collector’s eye, and a liberally filled straw mat- 
tress, stands in one corner of the room; plain 
wooden benches are permanent fixtures along 
the walls and a table, two or three chairs and a 
spinning wheel—the latter in close vicinity to a 
huge tile stove—complete the outfit. There is 
nothing further to suggest the living room, but 
everything is spotlessly clean and cheerful of 
aspect. 

During my unexpected sojourn in that un- 
spoiled part of Switzerland, I discovered that 
there is a great community spirit among its 
inhabitants. Each village has, for instance, its 
own mill; one of the citizens undertakes to 
operate it and receives as compensation one- 
twentieth of the grain, of which he has to turn 
over half to the municipality. Each village 
moreover maintains a saw mill and a baking 
oven. The housewives of the Lotschen Valley 
bake about once a month! The dough is shaped 


in wooden forms and carried to the public oven 
on wooden boards. 

Prospective godfathers and godmothers, too, 
are sometimes seen in consultation with the 
master of the bakery, for an old custom pre- 
scribes that they must present the parents of 
their future godchild with a huge bread cake, 
weighing from seven to eight pounds, orna- 
mented with curious designs. Inasmuch as 
bread is the chief sustenance of those moun- 
tain folk, the custom is probably meant to 
signify that the god-parents, assuming joint 
responsibilities with the parents for looking 
after the welfare of the child, are willing to 
provide the necessary when needed. In addi- 
tion to cake, the god-parents’ gift must, further- 
more, include three diapers and one dress as a 
contribution to the baby’s wardrobe. However, 
the parents generally reciprocate for these 
offerings by providing an ample after-christen- 
ing dinner. 

Observing a strictly simple mode of life the 
population of this mountain vale is unusually 
strong and healthy. No physician has yet 
attempted to establish himself in this vicinity, 
for the natives are well acquainted with the 
manifold curative qualities of the mountain 
herbs, and when in any serious trouble, they 
know that the village priest, who keeps a regu- 
lar little pharmacy on hand, will gladly give 
them advice. Broken limbs even are set and 
healed again without outside assistance, for up 
in the village of Wiler there is a farmer who 
attends to all such cases with unusual skill. 

Aside from these many curious features of 
native customs and costumes I found the 
Lotschen Valley a perfect Alpine paradise, un- 
marred, undeveloped, just as nature had 
created it. Above Kippel towers the Bietsch- 
horn, the monarch of the Lotschen peaks (12,- 
965 feet a/s) in regal splendor of verdant 
slopes and wooded heights, which finally culmi- 
nate in lofty snow-capped peaks; these are the 
faithful guardians of the Lonza, whose cradle 
beckons in the far-off distance, in that realm 
of blue-green glaciers which, as the domain of 
departed souls not yet at rest, forms such a 
vital part in Valaisan legends. 
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‘“‘Custumbre de Pais’ 


By COLONEL JOHN J. BONIFACE 


HE horse’s hoofs slid down: the muddy 
bank into the narrow stream, the splash- 

ing of the water echoed through the 
jungle and sounded strangely loud in the still- 
ness of the tropical, starlit night, though no 
sound travels far through the jungle glades of 
Moroland, where scarcely a trail fit for man 
and horse existed. 

As the horse splashed across the little stream, 
the moonlight glinted here and there through the 
tall trees, striking silvery tips along the ford. 
It tipped the butt of the heavy army 
revolver hanging low on the rider’s hip, 
it touched his white skin exposed where his 
shirt collar fell away from his strong throat, 
and it slipped along the horse’s nickel bit, mak- 
ing it seem brighter than usual. 

Back among the jungle growth, on the far 
side of the stream, hidden, silent, alert, lay the 
cruelest savage of modern times, a Moro—black 
of skin, strong and lithe of figure, hideous of 
feature, his “barong” with its heavy, keen 
blade clutched in a hand that knew no pity,— 
less than that of the other beasts of the jungle. 
The moon found its way to his ambush, making 
his white teeth gleam as his mouth drew back 
its corners; the open mouth revealed the 
sharpened and blackened central tooth, char- 
acteristic of the Moro tribe. Cautiously the 
savage’s left hand slipped forward, parting the 
growth in front of his body; his limbs pressed 
silently against the moist soil and snake-like, 
the powerful naked body glided forward an- 
other few feet, tense and waiting for the mo- 
ment to spring. 

Far up among the dense tree tops, black in 
the shadow of night, the mournful hooting of 
the night owls came to the ears of both rider 
and watching savage; through the rancid 
water of the jungle glided an eel-like body of 
great length, as a boa-constrictor slipped into 
its bed beneath the slime. Watchful monkey 
eyes, among the dark branches overhead, kept 
guard over tiny, human-like forms asleep in the 
forks of the trees. 

The rider, jaded from his long trip through 
the jungle and under the scorching heat, 
pushed back his campaign hat and with his 
bare arm wiped away the hot sweat. The 
horse, stumbling across the ford, seemed about 
to sink into the muddy ooze, and the lieutenant 


slipped his spurred foot from his stirrups, 
ready for anything ahead. His hand dropped 
down and rested on his revolver butt from 
habit; he allowed the reins to slip through his 
fingers, that the horse might have free rein in 
picking his way across into the blackness 
beyond. With a tired gesture the young officer 
pulled open, still farther, his shirt front, that 
the evening breeze, slight though it was, might 
touch his skin and bring some little relief from 
the awful jungle heat. As he did so, the moon, 
travelling its way, struck an opening among the 
tall tree-tops and flashed down on the white 
skin of his breast, and this breast the savage 
Moro’s eyes beyond caught with the rapidity of 
the jungle creatures and watched. 


The horse’s front feet touched the slimy bank 
on the far side of the stream and with a jerk 
he attempted to clamber to solid footing; the 
rider’s body, strong, lithe, muscular, swayed 
easily with every movement of the horse, un- 
consciously, and as the result of countless miles 
in the saddle from Montana to the Mexican 
border, from the Rio Grande to the land of the 
Moro north of Borneo, where he was then 
finding his way back to his post from his night’s 
inspection of his outposts. The creeping Moro 
slipped closer to the side of the trail over which 
the horse and rider must pass; sO narrow a 
trail, bordered closely with a mass of jungle 
growth and both sides of it black with the 
heavy darkness that only jungle eyes can 
pierce. The “barong” slipped a bit farther 
forward in the black, gritty, waiting hand; the 
teeth bared more; the eyes gleamed; the body 
grew more alert, without sound, though ever 
creeping nearer to its vantage point. Within 
the mind of that waiting, murderous Moro 
hissed a hatred of the coming white man which 
no civilized race will ever quite comprehend. 

Again the white jungle owls screeched over- 
head; the horse’s hind feet at last found safe 
footing on the slippery bank and with a final 
effort, the animal reached the soggy trail ahead 
and sought to place his front feet in the nar- 
row, almost invisible line of the trail through 
the trees. Mud, always is there mud in the 
Jolo jungle, and across every trail the great 
roots of trees are found, with mud in between, 
causing horses to step over each root, first with 
front feet, then with hind, and riders must use 
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loose reins and tight seats and trust largely to 
the God of Luck, especially when ordinary 
eyes cannot see ten feet ahead in the gloom. 
At last the savage’s silent creeping had won 
him advantage of position; closely he crouched 
against the edge of the dim trail, “barong,” 
sharp as a razor edge, uplifted and ready, arms 
knotted with the long-used muscles of the prime- 
val warrior of the land, blood lust within his 
heart, every nerve braced for the sudden 
spring, the quick, mighty clash, and the final 
hideous decapitation of his victim. The horse 
struggled ahead, lifting his féet gingerly, 
soberly, wearily yet surely, and placing each 
foot with almost amusing deliberation in the 
muddy trail. The horse had learned the jungle 
way by long marches. Overhead one of the 
low-hanging boughs slashed across the lieute- 
nant’s face, unseen in the dense night; the lithe 
body swung backward to escape it, swinging up 
into its habitual erect and loose position a 
moment later. 


Far ahead along the dim trail came floating 
through the night for an instant the soft, mel- 
low tones of a cavalry bugle; a couple of miles 
more and the night’s ride would be over; the 
horse would be rubbed down, bedded and fed 
his oats and hay by the lieutenant’s faithful 
Irish striker; and the lieutenant himself would 
have a cold bite to eat in his “shack” and 
tumble into his army cot. The young officer 
listened; the call being wafted to his ears was 
“Taps,” proclaiming the hour of eleven. 


The horse’s ears suddenly sprang forward, he 
swerved a bit in the wet trail, but too dark for 
even animal eyes to pierce such gloom, he 
could only sense a something among the deeper 
shadow on his left and seeking to avoid it, he 
stepped slightly to the right, at the risk of slip- 
ping in the mud and roots. With unconscious 
quickness, the officer’s hand flashed out his 
gun, feeling some danger but unable yet to see 
anything. Again the horse stepped forward, 
timidly. Lightly the lieutenant’s spurs touched 
his horse’s flanks and the animal slowly re- 
sponded, but sniffed audibly, and hesitated. The 
young officer instantly became a tense, active 
fighting man, muscles ready, past training 
steadying his every nerve. His flashing mind 
realized that he was alone, confronted by some 
hidden danger perceived as yet only by his 
horse. The lieutenant raised his night arm, 
holding his revolver ready for instant use; he 
gathered his reins and again pressed his spurred 
heels into his horse’s sides; man and horse 
moved slowly forward in the dark and wet. 


Except for the plunging of the horse’s hoofs 
among the roots, deadly silence reigned about 
them. 

The savage moved, this time with lightning 
speed; accustomed to the jungle shadows, him- 
self still, he had easily located horse and rider; 
the moment had come; one leap, one slash, and 
he would return to his tribe with one more 
white man’s head for his woman. The white 
officer’s breast, bare against the dark, could be 
dimly seen; the slash would be easy to the 
trained eye of the savage; the “barong” was 
lifted— 

Like the blast of dynamite came a sudden 
deafening explosion; the night shadows, for a 
flash of time, were ripped into shreds; with a 
wild shriek, the white owls-flew blindly away 
into the night; the lieutenant’s eyes were 
blinded by the unexpected flash and for an in- 
stant his senses were numbed by the roar of the 
explosion; in the instant of time however he 
visioned the great black body so close to him; 
he saw the upraised “barong” and he swept his 
revolver hand downward to fire; the naked 
savage form crumpled without sound and sank 
into the mud beside the horse’s feet before the 
officer’s finger could press the trigger. An in- 
stant passed ; silence returned to the jungle; 
night claimed its right to darkness, and from 
its gloom close by a drawling voice with a 
real Irish brogue spoke— 

“Sor, is that the Liftinint >” 


And from the darkness a soldier form gradu- 
ally produced itself; the glint of the moon 
touched the rifle, held at the “Ready.” 

“Johnson, by all the gods—how in Luck’s 
name did you get here, drunk or sober 2” 

The soldier shadow man stepped close; the 
rough Irish face smiled up at the lieutenant, 
the rifle sprang to the shoulder salute, the Irish 
drawl flowed softly through the night— 

“Sor, I was jist out fer me little avenin’s walk 
befoor turning in, Sor, an I thut maybe as how 
the Liftinint would be aboot comin along 
home.” 

The young officer, sitting silently on his now 
still horse, peered down at that upturned Irish 
face. 

“Johnson, you’ve been drunk a million times 
since you've been my ‘striker’, do you know 
that >” 

“Sor, I take me little bit av a nip, Liftinint, 
sor, but if the Liftinint remimbers, sor, I’ve bin 
on me pledge to the Liftinint fer a week now.” 

Deep within that Irish heart and deep within 

(Continued on page 44) 








‘6 Welcome to the Shriners” 
By EVA BESS SUGARMAN 


Welcome ye, to San Francisco. 
Friends and families of the Shrine, 
Come where flowers bloom forever, 
Where the grape clings to the vine, 
Where the climate is delightful, 
And the days from dawn till night 
Fill the soul with ¢ladsome wonder, 
That the w-rld was made so bright. 


Come into the land of sunshine, 
‘Where the fields of glowing grain 
Nod their golden heads in welcome 
And the queens of wild flowers reign. 
Herein sits the God of Plenty, 
Fruits of every kind and hue 
Are grown within this Eden garden 
To have, and be enjoyed by you. 


San Francisco holds fiesta, 
In her garden by the sea, 

Where you'll find there’s nothing tacking. 
"Tis the land of Arcady, 

So enjoy its every pleasure, 
As the worshipful master’s hand 

Ovens wide the Golden Gate, 


To welceme all the Shriner band. 
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Some night ordained to waken violets 

Will find us roaming out to feel the Spring 

Through us as earth, that in this time forgets 

No mood of passion and remembering. 

Earth writes of love an endless chronicle 

In fragrant rains and bloom and skies turned 
blue 

And has its wonder and reward to tell 

In one word, Spring—as I have one word, You! 


We shall go out to forces and desires 

Of sod eternal, matching with our own 

Brief being all the magic and the fres 

And thrilled roots and wild things earth-love has 
known. 

Soon violets will break some night from mold— 

So may my love at last for you be told. 








- 








“and wild things earth-love has known” 























The Call 


By MAUDE BARNES 


NUGLY nestled in the low foothills at 
the base of the San Bernardino range of 
mountains in Southern California lies the 

little village of Highland. 


To the east, Mount San Bernardino towers 
silent and grand, clothed in garments of white 
even throughout the long summer time. At 
the other end of the valley Mount Baldy is 
King. 

Into this valley came Curtis Senderson and 
his wife, pausing to rest amid the orange groves. 


Mrs. Senderson was looking for a child of 
mixed blood to rear and educate as her own 
child that she might prove that environment and 
training were stronger than heredity. 

A short distance from the village Mrs. Sen- 
derson discovered an Indian reservation. By 
inquiring she found out about a small child on 
the rancheria who interested her greatly. 


“Curtis, dear, I think this child is just the 
one I have been looking for. Her mother was 
part Indian and part Spanish and her father 
was a white man. She is too young to remem- 
ber but little of her past life. The grandfather, 
who is chief has cared for her since her parents’ 
death. He wishes her to be educated. Let us 
go and see her.” 

Curtis Senderson smiled at his wife’s en- 
thusiasm and promised to visit the Indian’s 
home. 

The next day found them on the San Manuel 
reservation. Mrs. Senderson was delighted with 
the little girl, Aliveta. Her olive skin was as 
dainty as a flower petal. 

“She certainly is the sweetest, shyest creature 
one could imagine. She makes me think of 
some wild thing of the hills. Chief, may I 
have her?” begged Mrs. Senderson. 

“I do not want,” said the chief, “my daugh- 
ter’s girl to long for her father’s people and 
learning. My daughter went to live with her 
husband; but she grieved and longed for the 
camp, I know, for I found a Longing Basket 
woven by her. On it are two outstretched arms 
and an Indian teepee. This basket is for Ali- 
veta. Will you give it to her when she is 
grown? This is all I ask.” 

“Yes, I will do as you wish. 
Mrs. Senderson. 

“Listen,” said the chief, “Aliveta’s father 
was not one of our people. He was of the 


I promise,” said 





white race, but my daughter loved and wedded 
him. Yonder you can see her grave on the hill- 
side, and here is all that remains of her—her 
child. You may take her and give to her the 
knowledge of your race. We are poor and 
cannot.” 


Then, rising to his feet and lifting both hands 
high about his head, he again spoke: 


“You may teach her wisdom and bring her 
up as your own child, but some time in the 
years to come she will hear the call of the 
mountains. The voice of streams will be in her 
ears, the smoke from the camp fires will cloud 
her vision and the longing for the home of her 
mother’s people will be so great that all else 
will be forgotten and she will return. Now take 
her, if you wish, but remember she will answer 
the call.” 

His hands dropped to his sides, and turning 
without another word, he entered his house. 

Holding tightly the basket in one hand and 
the small hand of Aliveta in the other, Mrs. 


Senderson bewildered and frightened hastened 
to her husband. 


“Drive home, Curtis, I am all unstrung.” 

As the rig containing the Sendersons and 
Aliveta started down the road, the Indian 
women in camp began to moan and cry. 

“Oh, hurry, or I never can take this child 
away,” Mrs. Senderson exclaimed hysterically. 

But the horse unaccustomed to such noises 
decided of his own accord to carry out Mrs. 
Senderson’s wishes. 

Mrs. Senderson could not rest in Highland 
after her experience at the Indian reservation, 
so their homeward trip was begun at once. 

Into an eastern home, where money was spent 
lavishly, went the tiny Indian girl, grand- 
daughter of a chieftain. Here love and every 
advantage were given her, and she was reared 
as the Senderson’s adopted daughter. 

“Aliveta has a trace of Spanish blood in her 
veins,” Mrs. Senderson would explain when 
friends would comment on Aliveta’s olive skin 
and black hair. Without question this ex- 
planation was accepted by all and Aliveta her- 
self so believed. 

Grown to womanhood Aliveta fulfilled all of 
Mrs. Senderson’s hopes, but the chief’s proph- 
ecy and the basket hidden away were ever in 
the mind of the foster-mother. 
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Suddenly Mrs. Senderson was face to face 
with the fact that she had only a short time to 
live. It was then she appealed to Aliveta to 
marry Dick Morgan. There was no love in 
Aliveta’s heart for Dick but to please her foster- 
mother she submitted. At her dying mother’s 
bedside she was married. 

“Leave Aliveta and me alone now.” Clasp- 
ing Mrs. Senderson’s hand Aliveta knelt by the 
bedside. 

“My time is short. 
give you,” began Mrs. Senderson. 
been a good mother to you?” 

“The best in the world,” sobbed Aliveta. 

“Then give me your promise that what I tell 
you, you will keep secret.” 

“I promise,” said Aliveta. 

“You are not only part Spanish, as you have 
always supposed, but you had Indian ancestors 
as well.” Reaching under her pillow Mrs. Sen- 
derson drew out a basket and handed it to Ali- 
veta. “This was made by your mother and I 
promised to give it to you.” 

“Mother, tell me where I can find my people. 
Is my own mother living >” 

“As your foster-father is dead I will tell you 
no more about your past. I'll carry the secret 
to my grave.” Utterly exhausted Mrs. Sen- 
derson sank back never to rise again. 

After Mrs. Senderson was laid to rest, Ali- 
veta and her husband left for extended travel 
in the West. The quiet passive Aliveta whom 
Dick Morgan knew seemed to have vanished. 
Now she was restless. 

“Dick, I would like to make a collection of 
Indian baskets. Let us visit some of the camps 
and reservations here in California.” 

Glad to humor her Dick said they would first 
stop at Banning and visit the reservation there. 
Aliveta, secretly carrying the Longing Basket 
with her, compared the weave with that of the 
Banning baskets. 

“It certainly is the same weave but this is 
not my home. My heart tells me it is not. I 
dimly remember mountains and urange groves, 
but here I see no orange trees. 

“Not far away is a reservation, Dick, near 
Highland. I want a basket from there to add 
to my number.” 

So on they journeyed to Highland. Procur- 
ing an automobile they started for the reserva- 
tion. East of the camp on a hillside was the 
Indian’s burial ground. Here pepper trees 
gently waved their feathery branches when old 
Father Pacific sent his cooling breeze across the 
valleys. Mocking birds came and sang in the 
branches, flinging out their sweet notes into the 
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canons where echo lifted them and carried 
them far away. 

Higher up were homes built against the hill- 
sides. On the top of one hill stood the chief's 


house. Here Aliveta and Dick began their 
search for baskets. Dick entered the chief's 
home but Aliveta, strangely effected, paused 
and looked over the peaceful valley. Coming 
toward her was the chief. 

“We are looking for baskets,” said Aliveta. 

“There is no basket weaver in my home but 
high up on that hill to the west lives one.” 

“T'll come again and go there,” answered 
Aliveta. 

Just then Dick came out of the house and 
greeted the chief. Aliveta said she was tired 
and wished to return. 

On the morrow Dick was unexpectedly called 
to Riverside. Aliveta persuaded him to let her 
remain behind. 

As soon as he had gone she started fo. the 
Indian camp. Soon she reached the chief’s 
house. The shade of the cottonwood trees 
across the hard earth in front of the dwelling 
was a welcome sight. Here the chief was 
seated. 

“I heard you had a daughter, chief, will you 
tell me of her while I sit here and rest? The 
day is warm and your hillsides are steep.” 

Dropping into an easy attitude at Manuel’s 
feet Aliveta’s gaze wondered over the valley 
below. A far-away, dreamy look settled over 
her face as she quietly waited for the chief to 
begin. 

“The Senora has heard of my daughter? No? 
Then I will speak of her. 


“When I was young I often traveled far from 


home. On one trip I visited the village of Los 
Angeles. There I saw a woman whom I could 
not leave. A Spanish mother and a white 


father she had, and I knew that I was forfeit- 
ing my home and my right to be chief when I 
married Monena Charles. I determined to keep 
my marriage a secret so, in order to deceive my 
kinsmen, I returned to the rancheria leaving 
my wife behind. I was able to make many 
trips and no suspicion was aroused. When I 
returned to my wife from one of my visits, I 
found her with a baby girl in her arms. In 
this child was all of Monena’s strength and 
before many moons my child was motherless. 

“I was afraid to take her to the rancheria, 
so I found her a home with a white family just 
below here where you see the tall eucalyptus 
trees. At last the tribe found out about my 
baby and I was an outcast. My people would 
not own me, for I had disobeyed the unwritten 
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law of the Serranos in not selecting a wife from 
our tribe. 

“The years went by yet I dared not go near 
my old home. My daughter, then a woman 
grown, was my pride. When a white man 
asked to marry her I saw no reason why it 
should not be. She was very beautiful, 
Senora.” 

Here ‘the chieftain turned his gaze from the 
valley and let his eyes rest on the graveyard. 

Aliveta’s hand was tensely grasping her dress 
at her bosom. In a voice scarcely audible she 
spoke as she leaned toward Manuel. 

“Tell me, chief, did your child ever have a 
daughter >” 

The stillness of the hills wrapped the listener 
and speaker in a noiseless mantle. The head 
of the chief was bowed. 

“Senora, my daughter sleeps yonder on the 
hillside. Yes, a daughter was born, but the 
little one was soon fatherless. Not far from 
his home the father was found dead. My 
daughter never knew the cause but I did. The 
tribe had aimed an indirect blow at me. 

“My daughter was a splendid basket maker. 
There came a very heavy storm. In the house 
was no material for the basket weaving. Against 
my wishes, for I knew there was danger, my 
daughter decided to go above the camp where 
she knew the best gietta grass grew. Leaving 
her little girl asleep she started. Keeping away 
from the angry streams, she picked her way as 
best she could until she was above the Indian 
homes. 

“The earth was loosened by the rains. Be- 
low she could see several Indian men repairing 
a bridge. Then a sound she recognized caused 
her to turn her head. It was a landslide. The 
men below were directly in its path. Utter- 
ing a piercing Indian call, that I had taught 
her, she rushed toward them waving her arms. 

“They heard and heeded her warning but 
she could not save herself. She did get out 
of the main track of the slide, but the men saw 
a white stone strike her to earth. They found 
her where they saw her fall and tenderly bore 
her to the camp. 

“Then some one brought me to the ranch- 
eria. When I remembered my little grand- 
daughter she had been alone a long time and 
I found her crying. In gathering up her 
clothing I found the Longing Basket, so I knew 
my daughter had secretly longed for her people 
and | was grieved. 

“IT returned with the child to my old home. 
My daughter was buried in the tribe’s burial 
ground and the men whose lives she saved 
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brought the stone that caused her death to mark 
her grave. Then I was made chief.” 

Aliveta’s face was white as marble, but the 
deepening shadows of evening hid her from the 
old chieftain, and his eyes were blurred as he 
lived once more in the past. 

Again Aliveta bent toward the old man. 

“Manuel, what is the rest of your story? 
What became of the child >” 

On the quiet air was borne to Aliveta and 
the chief the honk of a horn and the purr of 
an engine as a great black machine came swift- 
ly toward the camp. 

“Chief, finish your story!” 

“Senora, there is little more to tell. She left 
me for the knowledge of the world but she will 
return. She will hear a call, a call too strong 
to resist, and she will answer.” 

The chief rose and stood awaiting the ap- 
proach of a man who jumped out of the 
automobile. 

“What does this mean, dear? I have been 
nearly frantic since I returned from Riverside. 
No one knew where you had gone. Then I 
remembered there was a basket here that you 
wanted so I came at once. To think of you 
here alone at nightfall!” 

“I did not know it was growing so dark. I 
was too tired to go to the basket weaver’s, so 
I sat here and rested.” 

She turned from Manuel without a glance 
and walking quickly reached the machine. 

All night Aliveta tossed upon her bed. Not 
even the mocking bird’s song could lull her to 
sleep. 

“Aliveta, we are going away today. You 
are not well. No more basket collecting for 
you.” 

“All right, Dick, I have all the baskets now 
that I want. Let us go down to the ocean.” 

So, to a sleepy little beach town they went. 
There was an unnatural light in Aliveta’s eyes 
and Dick grew alarmed. Down on the sands 
by the water’s edge she would sit and listen to 
the sound of the waves. Day by day found her 
listening, quiet and unlike herself. A fear that 
he dared not name entered Dick’s mind and he 
became her constant companion. 

“Aliveta, let us return home. Surely you are 
ready and business calls me.” 

She shook her head saying, “Let us stay a 
little while longer. I am sure I will understand 
the ocean’s message soon. Listen, doesn’t it 
sound like a human voice?” 

Urgent business kept Dick at his desk one 
morning. Going hurriedly to Aliveta’s room he 
found her gone. A note said: 
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“Gone to bath-house for a plunge.” 

Hurrying to the bath-house Dick knocked at 
Aliveta’s door but received no answer. Calling 
an attendant they together forced the door 
open. There, before them, was Aliveta’s 
clothing and pinned to her hat was a letter. 
Frantically Dick reached for it and read: 

“Dear Dick: I have listened to the ocean’s 
voice. At last I know where to find peace and 
contentment such as | have never known. 

“Return to your people and be happy as you 
never could have been with restless 

Aliveta.” 

“Search for her. Send out the guards! 

“Oh, Aliveta, I should not have left you an 
instant,” moaned the grief-stricken husband. 


The few trains leaving the town were closely 
watched and the ocean seined but it kept its 
secret and Dick waited. 


“Wait nine days to see if it will give up my 
dead! My God! how can | wait?” 


Day after day passed without news. The 
time always comes when the ocean grows tired 
and casts up its prey. The shore was searched 
for miles. On the ocean small boats were out, 
but no body was found. 


Again and again Dick read Aliveta’s note. 


“At last I know where to find peace. Return 
to your people.” Why not? What would 
longer awaiting accomplish? With the sad 


moan of the breakers, mingled with the sea 
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“Nearing the Indian camp” 


But no trace of a bather out beyond her 
depth could be found, and nowhere on the 
beach could a trace of Aliveta be discovered. 


At the station a train was about to depart. 


“Looking for some one?” asked the brake- 
man as Dick hurriedly entered. ‘“There’s no 
one aboard but an old gent in the smoker and 
this squaw here in the vestibule. I don’t see 
why they always persist in riding outside.” 

As the men passed on into the coach the 
squaw gave a quick startled look after them, 
then over her face came a look of stolid in- 
difference, as she wrapped her shawl more close- 
ly about her head, and took a firmer hold on 
the bundle in her lap. 


gulls’ cry in his ears Dick Morgan boarded a 
train and started on his journey homeward. 


The incoming train from the coast slowly 
drew into Highland. A squaw, clad in the 
usual style with a shawl over her head, picked 
up a bundle and descending from one of the 
coaches started toward the foothills. 

A rain had washed the orange groves. From 
over the mountains, and the vast stretch of 
desert beyond, came the rough north wind driv- 
ing the storm away. But now, at sunset, the 
wind had ceased and there was the strange 

(Continued on page 44) 
























The Way of the Wind 


By NINA MAY 


From the southwest o’er the fields, 
The Wind comes blithely blowing, 
Early bloom its fragrance yields, 
Through meadow-lands a-growing. 
Here he sings a jocund song— 
Wakes cowslips from their sleeping— 
Rippling as he sweeps along, 

To falls where sprays are leaping. 


“Back he flings a parting shout— 
The young greens turn their faces” — 
Where first buttercups are out, 

Then seaward, off, he races! 

Over moor and sandy beach, 

The harsh cries of the plover, 
Challenge, where the breakers reach, 
The West Wind, boisterous rover! 


Buoyant, thin, so charged with life, 
From leagues and leagues of blowing! 
Raking hills and fruitlands rife, 
Where petals white are showing: 

To the land farewell he said, 

As sunset glows were failing, 

And quickly o’er the billows sped, 
“I’m off, Ho! Ho! a-sailing!” 
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A bit of the picturesque side of “The City by the Sea” 









Lhe City by the Sea 
By EDITH FULLERTON SCOTT 


There’s a magic spell upon me, 
For I feel, and hear, and see, 
All that’s golden and enchanting, 
In a City by the Sea. 


Oh! I love its winter rainbows, 
Hail the wind a-blowing free, 
And I love the gleam and sparkle 


Of the City by the Sea. 


E’en its sometime fog is mystic, 
Added touch of dignity; 
"Tis the oriental veiling 


For the City by the Sea. 


There is grandeur in the mountains, 
Verdant beauty on the lea, 
And there’s poetry and romance 


In this City by the Sea. 


There are those who search for climate, 
But it’s atmosphere for me, 

And it’s here at last I’ve found it, 

In your City by the Sea. 


Then a toast to San Francisco! 
And I quaff it cheerily; 
For, long wand’ring, now I’m home-fast, 


In my City by the Sea. 



































A Cup of Coffee 


By IVAN CANKAR 






Translated from the Slovenian (Yugo-Slav.) 


LOUIS ADAMIE, Translator. 


Note.—The original of A CUP OF COFFEE appeared in a collection of Ivan Cankar's 
stories and sketches entitled MY LIFE (Moje Zivljenje.) Cankar is the foremost literary 
light of Yugo-Slavia, a novelist and poet, noted especially for his spiritual depth and love of 


truth. 


He was born of extremely poor peasant parents in Slovenia, prior to, and during the 


World War a part of Austria, and died in 1917. 


HAVE often been unjust, unfair to 
people whom I loved. Such injustice 

is an unpardonable sin, permanent, en- 
during, unforgettable in one’s conscience. Some- 
times the sin is forgotten, eroded from your life, 
drowned in the eventfulness of the days; but 
suddenly, perhaps in the middle of a beautiful 
enjoyable day, perhaps at night, it comes back 
upon you, to weigh down your soul, to pain and 
burn your conscience as though you have just 
committed it. Almost every other sin or bitter 
memory may be washed away with atonement 
and good thought, except this sin of injustice 
against someone whom you love. It becomes 
a black spot in your heart and there it remains. 


A man may perhaps try to lie to his soul.— 
“It wasn’t so bad as that. Your restlessness 
has created a black night out of mere shadows. 
It was but a trifle, an every-day occurrence.” — 
Such words are lies, and the man knows it. The 
heart is not a penal code in which crimes and 
offenses are defined. Nor is it a catechism in 
which sins are classified. The human heart is 
a judge, just and exact. 

Pardonable is a sin which can be described 
by word of mouth and atoned for. But heavy, 
tremendously heavy, is a sin which remains with 
you—in your heart—indescribable, formless. 
You confess it to yourself when you tremble in 
fear before death, or at night when the covers 
of your bed seem like mountains piled upon 
you. 

* oe 


Fifteen years ago I came home and remained 
three weeks. Throughout that time I was 
gloomy, tired and discontented. My mother’s 
dwelling seemed empty, blank, and I thought 
that on all of us lingered repulsive shadows, 
dampness. 

The first few night I slept in the large room, 
and as I awoke in the middle of the night, I 
saw my mother sitting by the table. She ap- 





peared motionless, her head resting on her 
knuckles, her face illumined in the darkness. 
As I listened, I did not hear the breathing of a 
sleeping person, but subdued sobbing. I pulled 
the covers over my head, but even then I| heard 
her sobbing. 


I moved to the attic, where in that dismal 
humor of mine, I began writing my first love 
stories. 1 had been forcibly directing my 
thoughts to beautiful scenes—parks, woods, 
creeks, pastures. 


One day I craved black coffee. I don’t know 
how it came to my mind; | simply wanted some 
black coffee. Perhaps because I knew that 
there was not even a slice of bread in the house 
and that much less coffee. Sometimes a person 
is merciless, cruel. 


Mother looked at me with her meek, surprised 
eyes but would not speak. After | informed her 
that I wanted some black coffee, I returned to 
the attic to continue my love story, to write how 
Milan and Breda loved each other, how noble, 
divine, happy and joyful they were.—“Hand in 
hand, both young and fully alive, bathed in 
morning dew-drops, swaying—" 

Then I heard light steps on the stairs. It was 
mother, ascending carefully, carrying a cup of 
steaming coffee. Now I recall how beautiful 
she was at that moment. A single ray of sun 
shone directly into her eyes through a crack in 
the wall. A divine light of heaven, love and 
goodness were there in her face. Her lips held 
a smile as those of a child bringing one a gift. 
But — 

“Leave me alone!” | said harshly. “Don’t 
bother me now! I don’t want any coffee!” 


She had not yet reached the top of the stairs. 
I saw her only from her waist up. As she 
heard my words, she stopped and stood there 
motionless, only the hand holding the cup shook. 
She stared at me in terror and the light in her 
face died. 
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Blood rushed to my head, from shame, and I 
stepped toward her as quickly as | could. 

“Give it to me, mother.” 

But it was too late. The light in her face 
had died. The smile on her lips had vanished. 

As I drank the coffee, I said to myself: 

“Tonight I shall speak tenderly to her and 
make up for what I have done.” 


In the evening I could not speak to her kind- 
ly, nor the next day. 
% 


* 


Three or four months later a strange woman 
brought a cup of coffee to my room. Suddenly 
I felt a sting in my heart. I wanted to cry out 
from pain. I shivered, my whole being trem- 
bling in stark agony.—For a man’s heart is a 
just judge; a man’s heart does not concern itself 
with paragraphs in statute books or trifles. 


SEES 


Bubbles 


By HENRY BROADUS JONES 


Deep in the Hills of Life there is a fount 
Whence living water flow, with bubbles bright 
That rise up from the stream and slowly mount, 
Drifting zigzag and passing out of sight. 
Pilgrims oft come, thirsting, to this fair stream; 
But ere they drink, the bubbles meet their view, 
Rising, floating, with dancing, magic gleam, 
Until each pilgrim, glad, starts to pursue. 


Thro’ brambles, 


plain, 


thickets, 


woodland, far-off 


To precipice, pit-fall, or slimy bog 

Each chases his own bubble, spite of pain, 

To see it burst at last, or pass in fog. 
Meanwhile the waters flow, sparkling and cool, 





Life to contented fish in yonder pool. 























“small-fish” catch along the Northern Coast 
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Before Land and Sea (hanged Places 
(A legend of the Oregon Coast) 
By THOMAS H. ROGERS 


I am the deep sea wolf off the halibut banks 
Which never a man has seen; 

My home is a lair beneath a crumbling stair 
In the depths of the pea green sea. 


This lair of the underworld 
Most wonderful to behold 

Is in a field of kelp where never a yelp 
Disturbs much sunken gold; 

Gold yet in ships which the grim sea grips 
As if loath to let it go— 

Ships sunk from sight in the dead of night 
In the centuries long ago. 


An ancient city marks the spot, 
Dead and foul and grim— 

A ghost of the past, the aftermath, 
Of what once had been. 


Sea lions go slithering through 
Echoless alleys, into the valleys, 
Into walls of blue; 

Sea weeds grow in the market place 
Deeply rooted in the flags; 

Rich and poor alas! have gone, 
Minus their money bags. 


No pompous broker treads the streets, 
No beggar begs within, 
Crumbling stones and dead men’s bones— 


Death has entered in! 


In this field of kelp I mother my whelp 
Hard by these dismal places 

Of a race of men, beyond my ken, 
Before land and sea changed places. 

















Painting—Chinese Boy 


















Swinbourne’s Personal Swindle 


By DOROTHY GREEN SHIRLEY 


WINBOURNE was going back. For 
seven long lonely years he had tried to 
forget. At first there was always the fear 
they would find him. He never opened a door 
without expecting to meet an inevitable officer 
of the law. Then, time bringing nothing, he 
had dared to settle in a city, a swarming seeth- 
ing mass of men who ate and drank and worked 
and played together, all the while flaunting the 
loneliness of his life at him. 

What joy was there in buying and banking 
himself up in the livestock commission? Who 
met him when he opened the door into his 
cheerless hotel bedroom? Who cared that he 
made good in a financial way? 


The days were bearable enough with their 
endless stream of gaunt desert cattle always 
pouring in, trainload after trainload of bawling 
miserable crowded creatures that had been born 
and bred in the vast open stretches of the West. 
Poor things, he knew just how they felt, but at 
least they did not have to die alone. It was 
the nights that were his undoing; the long dark 
hours between midnight and dawn when there 
was nothing to do but roll and toss and think. 
He had hoped time would let him forget, but 
when after all the years each night grew worse, 
he knew there was no use in keeping up the 
fight. He must go back! 


After the manner of those who live much 
alone, Jack Swinbourne talked to himself. As 
soon as the various conductors on the west- 
bound Sunset Limited seemed satished with his 
tickets, he closed his stateroom door and re- 
moved a broad-brimmed felt hat which was in- 
tended to conceal most of a thatch of iron-grey 
hair and all of two cold grey eyes from a public 
that might prove inquisitive. He elevated his 
long legs to the seat opposite, flicked a raveling 
off his grey tweed business suit and looked him- 
self over. 

“Didn’t look much like this when I left, did 
1?” He looked down at his white hands. 
“These are sure enough lily-whites. Wouldn't 
mind bein’ togged out in my old high-topped 
boots and buckskin chaps with a red bandannar 
draped around my neck instead of this boiled 
shirt with fixin’s.”. Now that he was on his 
way, there seemed to be a mild sort of comfort 
in dropping back to the vernacular of the 
cowboy. 


For two days he gazed out on the kaleido- 
scopic world and pondered. Everywhere was 
human companionship. “Look at that man with 
his little family; he doesn’t know how happy 
he is. And to think I might have had that, too 
—that is, if I—oh, hang it all, I’ve made a mess 
of my life for sure!” But the only reply that 
came to him was the maddening click of the 
rails beneath him, “You're go-ing back—you’re 
go-ing back—you're go-ing back.” 

Then came the desert. Frantically he lifted 
the car window to better breathe the clear light 
air, and look upon the long open stretches of 
sand sparsely covered with glistening grease- 
wood and pungent sage. What matter that the 
alkali dust stung his nostrils and burned his 
eyes? “Am I not going home?” he whispered 
with quickening pulse. “Home!” The word 
fairly mocked him. Was there any consolation 
in what fitted his hands so smooth and hard and 
cool in the well-tailored pocket of his coat? 


The train drew into Mecca in a swirl of hot 
dust. Swinbourne pulled his hat well over his 
eyes and dropped off a rear Pullman. Evident- 
ly no one was expected. The only sign of life 
about the yellow painted station were two loll- 
ing Mexicans, smoking in the shade of its over- 
hanging roof. Across from the station he read 
the dismal signs proclaiming Chinese Tom’s res- 
taurant, Brown’s general store and the barber- 
shop and postofhice combined. Except that they 
looked more soiled and dilapidated he might 
have just left them yesterday. 


A cloud of dust came fogging up the deserted 
street. Out of it emerged a boy of about four- 
teen riding a pinto pony. Swinbourne looked 
him over as he dismounted and clanked his 
spurs on the old boardwalk. “You're just what 
I’m looking for,” he thought half aloud. “Too 
young to remember me.” 


“Say, Bub,” he accosted, “Could you tell me 
where I could get a horse? A good one, I mean 
—to ride.” 

The boy took him in with a comprehensive 
glance. “You want a Lizzie, don’t you, Mister? 
Going’ out to the mines, I reckon.—Well, old 
Jake Simpson’s got a tin wagon he takes folks 
like you out in. Taxes ‘em up with four bucks, 


though.—Don’t guess he makes a killin’ at that, 
with the roads so rough and it bein’ so hot an’ 
all.” 
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“But I want a horse, a real piece of horse 
flesh!” The man took two bills from his wal- 
let. “Here, take these, and bring me a horse 
that knows this country,—while | go in to the 
Chink’s here for a bite to eat.” He hesitated 
a little, “Say, Bub, you don’t happen to know 
any one about here by the name of Dalton, do 
you? An old man and his daughter >” 

“Dalton? Yes, I’ve heard tell of "em. Used 
to live out on Sandy flats. The old man passed 
on, some time back. I guess the daughter went 
over to Blythe to live,—half of Mecca went over 
there when they struck it rich at the mines out 
from Blythe.” 

In the restaurant a sleepy-looking Chinaman 
skidded across the greasy floor, took the new- 
comer’s order, and disappeared. Swinbourne 
unconsciously wiped his knife and fork with a 
paper napkin and conversed softly with himself. 

“So she’s gone away,—might have known 
she would—but I did hope to see her just once 
more, if only from a distance. She's likely 
married now and even—children. I didn’t dare 
to ask that. Anyway, I’d rather not know— 
Oh, Lord, what a fool I was!” He put his 
head in his hands and gazed unseeing at the 
grimy oilcloth. It was hot. The air was heavy 
with the odor of strong food—and when the 
Chinaman clanked a few steaming dishes before 
him, Swinbourne knew he could not eat. 

“Bring me a couple of lemons,” he ordered, 
taking off his coat. “I'll take them with me.” 

The Chinaman brought them done up in a 
piece of newspaper. “Me no yot sack,” he 
apologized. By the time Swinbourne had 
stuffed the package into the side pocket of his 
coat, the boy was waiting outside. 

“Reckon you've seen a nag before, from the 
way you crawl on. There’s a canteen of water 
there; you can tie on your coat with the same 
rawhides but you'll be no hotter with it on, I 
guess. You'll find water at Shaffer's well, 
twelve miles out on the Blythe road—better 
have a care about it though,—sometimes goes 
brackish after the rains. Maybe you're not 
goin’ that far?” 

“Maybe not.” The stranger was not inclined 
to be communicative. “You're sure this horse 
knows the country—could even—come back 
alone after dark >” 

“Say, man, I thought you knew horse flesh. 
That there roan pony don’t know nothin’ but 
this desert. If you'll give her the ribbons she'll 
bring you back all right.” 

“She will? Thanks.” Swinbourne gave the 
horse an affectionate slap on the neck. “Come 
on, Roany,” he said, “We’ll be traveling now.” 
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Horse and rider headed down the street, 
crossed the railroad, passed a few vacant 
wooden shacks, then meandered through an 
adobe town to the crossroads, where after a 
moment’s hesitation they took the road marked 
“Ninety Miles to Blythe.” 

The air grew drier, clearer, hotter. Pale lines 
of orange-colored light dazzled ahead of them 
in the sandy roadway. The sun never relaxed 
its fierce heat, nor the wind its scorching breath. 
Away in the distance was the cobalt blue of the 
Salton sea. Once the very road had been a 
grotto for fishes, now only dwarfed greasewood 
and grey salt bush relieved the eye from the 
monotony of sand and rocks. 

“Take it slow, Roany,—it’s hot as hell today 
—yjust like—that other day.” And then be- 
cause the long desert miles stretched ahead of 
him, and there was nothing to do but ride and 
think, Swinbourne drew from his memory those 
events too indelibly stamped to ever be 
forgotten. 

He had gone to the date farm barbecue on 
that moonlit night, against his better judgment. 
“What can a stiff-legged cowboy like me do at 
a dance when I have chills and fever every 
time I shy up to anything that wears skirts?” 
he had asked the boys. And he hadn't been 
there ten minutes till he drew one of the same 
boys out on the porch. 

“Who's that Spanish-lookin’ girl in there, the 
one with diamonds in her eyes >” he had asked. 

“You mean that girl there with the black 
beads and hair? She’s not hard on the eyes, 
is she? Guess her mother was Spanish, but 
you never get nothin’ out of her old dad.— 
Pachita Dalton—that’s her name. Lives with 
her dad out on Sandy Flats. Their mark is 
double bar O.” 

Then when the party was over they all 
gathered around the smoking embers of the 
barbecue pit. As Pachita, offering him a cup 
of coffee, let her eyes linger for a breathless 
moment on his, he knew he would never be 
the same again. 

“When we goin’ to get an invite to a weddin’ 
dance, Swinbourne>” the boys asked two 
months later when he was hitching Pachita’s 
black pony beside his tall grey at the rack in 
front of the schoolhouse. As the strident notes 
of the fiddle and the rhythmic shuffle of feet 
floated out to him in the hot night air Swin- 
bourne felt heaven was almost within his grasp. 
“IT only hope that dude of an Easterner isn’t in 
there.” he thought to himself as he stalked up 
to where Pachita was waiting for him. “He’s 
pressin’ his company on her a bit too much to 
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suit me.—An’ the worst of it all, she doesn’t 
seem to mind it. Wouldn’t mind a fellow I 
could fight, but that pale-faced manicured 
health seeker—” 

McCourtie was there all right! Before Swin- 
bourne could say “Hello” to the boys, Pachita 
was dancing off with the well-dressed stranger. 

“Seem to like his company better than mine,” 
was the grumpy greeting he gave to his 
sparkling partner when she had finished the 
dance. 

“Oh, he’s a wonderful dancer,” Pachito burst 
out with enthusiasm. “Aren’t you going to ask 
me for this one?” 

“Don’t think I feel like dancin’ tonight,” 
Swinbourne looked at her with a new expression 
thrcugh his half-closed eyelids. “Better hunt 
up your won-der-ful dancer!” 

And the worst of it was, Pachita did that 
very thing, and even smiled into McCourtie’s 
eyes whenever they passed the old yellow 
schoolhouse bench where Swinbourne sat in his 
misery. 

“She doesn’t have to have me,” thought 
Swinbourne in desperation, “But she’s not a- 
goin’ to have him! I’m a-goin’ to see to that! 
I'll get rid of him! Shoot? No—shootin’s too 
good for a pussy-foot like that.—I’ll do worse 
than that; I'll take him—.” A sickly smile 
broke over his flushed face.—‘But I mustn’t let 
on,” he muttered, shaking himself.—‘From 
now on I must be the gayest bo at this dance.” 
It was all as clear as thought it had happened 
yesterday, instead of seven years ago. 

At a rude sign announcing Schaffer’s well the 
rider on the roan mare drew from a board- 
covered hole in the ground a rusty bucket full 
of yellowish alkali water for his horse. He 
took off his coat but soon found the penetrating 
heat from the fiery sun burned his unaccustomed 
skin till he was forced to put it on again. 

“We'll leave the road here, Roany,” Swin- 
bourne said to his horse. “I took McCourtie 
up this very wash,—asked him if he didn’t want 
to ride along with me to see if I found any 
cattle away from water.” The roan flicked her 
ears around, a sure sign she was listening. Un- 
consciously Swinbourne rubbed his hand over 
his burning face, then took up his monologue to 
his horse. 

“*Twas just this time of year, Roany. Hot? 
—Worse than this. Not a bad sort either—Mc- 
Courtie—might have liked him if he had stayed 
away from Pachita. 


“What are you shying at, Roany>? You've 


seen an old canteen before.—I took care that 
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Oh, I was 


a beast all right! —Just naturally wound him in 
and out these old washes till he had no idea 


that day. 





we only had a small one 


where he was. Tired ?—He was ready to drop 
and begging me to take him to water every 
minute. 

“Managed to keep him in the saddle till I 
got down there where it was so low not a breath 
stirred and the hot rocks reflected the heat like 
an oven. Then when he was all in, too much to 
even talk I lifted him off his horse and laid him 
in the shade there—of that rock. ‘I'll bring 
you some water from the well over yonder,’ 
I lied, and just naturally took both horses and 
left the poor devil there to die-—Should you 
think you would stumble, Roany!—Always had 
prided myself on being half-way decent too— 
queer what a man will do when he’s crazy 
jealous.” 

Both man and horse bent their heads as they 
trudged down the burning wash. “I watered 
the horses all right,” here the man’s voice 
weakened till it was almost inaudible, “But I 
forgot to reckon on Pachita. Knew I could 
never look down into her eyes again with that 
smirch on my soul. Was just like they all are, 
—crazy to get away! Why Roany, those seven 
miles over Miner’s Gulch and the ridge to the 
railroad were behind me before I knew it!” 
Swinbourne heaved a long sigh as if telling his 
story had relieved him, then patted the pony on 
the neck. “Don’t ask me if I’ve paid—I’ve been 
through a thousand hells since then,—but it'll 
soon be over—now. I'm going to pay the price 
—I’m going to pay—before this burning sun is 
set.” 

They were now in a weird lifeless river of 
sand that might have just been belched from 
the bowels of the earth. Only the swish of the 
pony’s feet and the leathery squeak of the 
saddle relieved the deafening silence. 

“This ought to be getting near,—yes, I re- 
member that jagged pink rock. Seven years 
don’t change a rock like they do a man’s heart, 
do they, Old Mustang >” 

“Well, I guess I don’t need you any more,” 
he said, dismounting. He took an envelope from 
his inside pocket, scrawled an address on it 
and tied it'securely on the saddle with the buck- 
skins. “Hope some one finds it and mails it to 
her. If she’s still in Blythe, she'll get it. Might 
as well have what’s left.”” He tied the reins to 
the horn and gave the roan a slap on the flanks. 
“I hope they didn’t lie to me about your know- 
ing this desert. One thing, you'll have the cool 
of the evening to go back in. Good bye, 
Roany,” he called after her, but she only an- 
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swered with the echo of her feet hitting the 
sand. 

A pink afterglow from the sun slipping below 
the rugged horizon, enkindled the burning sand 
and rocks. Swinbourne shook and was cold, in 
spite of the heat. He commenced to look. Soon 
he would find some trace—a shoe perhaps, or 
a shred of hat. He walked round and round 
a limited area, now pushing the sand aside with 
his foot, then digging frantically with his hands. 
“Surely this is the place—McCourtie was too 
weak to move far,” he whispered. He found 
nothing, no plant, no insect, no sign that life 
had ever been there! Was he to come all this 
distance for nothing? He sank exhausted on a 
rock with his head in his hands. 

“Why, oh why didn’t I find you, McCourtie? 
Did someone find your body and lay you away 
like a man? But why should that matter to me 
now? I—have come to pay. God knows how 
I’ve paid, McCourtie—Pachita!—Pachita!— 
how I have loved you!” 

He reached in his coat pocket for his gun. 
What was in there? What did he feel? It 
was not the gun. Oh, it was the lemons he 
got from the Chinaman. Just lemons, that’s all, 
—done up in a piece of old newspaper. They 
slipped to the sand unnoticed, but his shaking 
hands gripped the old paper, the one thing 
which seemed to connect him with the world 
he was leaving. 

Swinbourne unconsciously read the large type 
before his eyes. He read it again—and again, 
then put his hand before the paper to determine 
if he were really seeing. He looked again. 
There it was, plain as day. “JASPER Mc- 
COURTIE MERCANTILE CO., BLYTHE, 
CAL.”’—Surely there must be some mistake— 
no, it couldn’t be, it must be,—such an unusual 
name! He looked at the heading of the paper. 
It was the Blythe Weekly Gazette and the ad- 
vertisement below went on to give the price of 
pink beans and bacon. 

“IT must get to Blythe nght away,” Swin- 
bourne cried out frantically as he strode down 
the sandy wash already purple with the shadows 
of evening. At Schaffer’s well he drew himself 
a drink. “I could walk a thousand miles,” he 
muttered, “If in the end I could find 
McCourtie!” 

But he didn’t have to walk, for the Mecca- 
to-Blythe auto stage which was making the trip 
at night during the summer, was glad to take on 
another passenger. 

At nine o’clock the next morning Jack Swin- 
bourne picked his way over boxes of oranges 
and piles of gay saddle blankets into the 
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country store labeled “JASPER McCOURTIE 
MERCANTILE CO.” But he was not prepared 
to find Pachita Dalton there. He caught his 
breath as thoughts rampaged through his dazed 
brain. “Might have known she’d be here. What 
a fool | was not to think of that before!” There 
she stood not ten feet from him, so busily en- 
gaged in chattering Spanish to a Mexican 
woman about some red ribbon she held in her 
hand that she did not notice him. 

“This will never do,” thought Swinbourne, 
coming to his senses. “She'll see me if I stand 
here gazing at her.” He straightened his droop- 
ing shoulders with decision. “If there’s a shred 
of manhood left in me, I'll find McCourtie, do 
what I can for him, and slip away.” 

The desert merchant sat seated at his desk 
in the back of the store. There had been no 
mistake. 

“Well McCourtie, I’ve come back,” said 
Swinbourne as briefly as possible. 

The man at the desk looked up astounded. 
“Come back?” he gasped for breath. ‘You? 
—Swinbcurne come back? Can I believe my 
eyes?” He offered him his hand. “Why, we 
scoured the desert for you for days.—Some said 
nasty things, but I said ‘No, he’s lost.’ ” 

“So I was, McCourtie, I was lost,—'lost’ is a 
good word! How are things progressing with 
you?” Swinbourn asked nervously, taking a 
quick inventory of the store. 

“Progressing >—You ought to know nothing 
progresses much in this country in the summer 
time. We just sort of bear it till fall. Wish I 
could sell out and go to the coast with my wife 
and family. My health’s pretty much the same 
and the heat gets me more and more every 
year.” 

“So you’ve a family too?” Swinbourne 
drummed thoughtfully with his fingers on the 
old battered desk. “Tell you what I'll do, Mc- 
Courtie—I’ll buy you out.—Just name your 
price.” 

“Name my price! My price for this stock? 
Why man, you’re crazy! I’ve heard of men 
selling out here in December, but never in Au- 
gust.” The merchant sank to his chair breathing 
rapidly. “Pachita! Oh, Pachita,” he called to 
the front of the store. “Do you remember 
Jack Swinbourne? He’s here now—and he 
wants to buy me out. Will you call Gertie? 
I want him to meet my wife.” 

Swinbourne looked at him dazed and con- 
fused. “You mean to say Pachita is not your 
—wife?” he asked. 

But Pachita did not obey her employer, in- 
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stead she dropped the red ribbon and ran to 
Swinbourne with outstretched hands. 


McCourtie felt it necessary to call his wife 
himself. 


Swinbourne looked into the glistening eyes 
that looked up at him with a greater longing 
than ever. 


“Tell me, Pachita,” he lingered caressingly on 


her name, “I must ask it—are you really free? 
All these lonely years I’ve wanted you so, but 
I thought—.” 

“Si, Senor,” the woman interrupted in her 
beloved tongue, as she put her hand firmly over 
his mouth. His arms drew her nearer. “Sh!” 
she warned, “I always knew that you would 
come back. Is it not enough that you are 
here 2” 
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«Midsummer A ight Song 


By R. R. GREENWOOD 













The moon is a golden flower ,% 
And the sea is silvery light, De 
And the stars are the petals scattered afar a 
Over the face of the night. “ 
° . wa 
Here while the dim world sleeps, Pa 
In the fragrant silence alone do 
You and I will quaff the dew si 
And I'll pledge to you, my own. 
We'll follow the moon-washed trail a 
Down to the pearly strand, kr 
And there in the white sea’s misty light ~ 
We'll frolic hand in hand. on 
We'll dance till the rosy dawn " 
Trips over the whispering sea, - 
And I will lead you far away w 


To fairyland with me. 
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By GERTRUDE BRYANT 


AN DAVIS paused on the long wharf 
fringing the inner channel of San Pedro 

Bay to survey, reminiscently, the once 
familiar scene. Ten years had fashioned 
changes; the channel was longer, broader. 
Dead Man’s Island but a clay crown, and a 
great government breakwater protected the 
placid bay from the turbulent white-crested 
waves. The harbor had developed into a great 
Pacific port. Vessels from the seven seas 
docked at the quays to discharge their cargoes, 
and to take on commerce for foreign lands. 

Yet, in spite of the space of time, the coast- 
ing ships seemed like intimate friends reaching 
out of the past to greet him. Once he had 
known these vessels by title; their captains by 
name. But alas, ten dreary, dragging years 
separated him from the memory of those sail- 
ing days and this pleasant June night. 

He sauntered on, recalling the events of that 
never-to-be-forgotten day when he had last 
entered this port on a lumber schooner down 
from the Oregon coast. Harbor lights flung 
jeweled reflections on the greenish waters, and 
the rigging lanterns dipped fiery streamers into 
the purple depths. It was good to taste the 
tang of the salt, and to breathe the invigorating 
tonic of the ocean breezes after the pressing 
suffocation of prison walls. Ten painful years. 
And he a sailor born and bred. How suddenly 
life had changed for him with a woman’s smile. 

A boat’s whistle startled his reverie. An ocean 
liner was coming into the channel, piloted by 
a fussy little tug boat. “In from the Orient, 
if I mistake not,” said Dan Davis to himself. 
“T’'ll speak to her captain tomorrow and ask for 
a berth. But first I must seek some friends of 
my coast-ship days to give me_ passable 
credentials.” 

He watched the great ship—port holes 
a-light; eager passengers on her decks—swing 
to anchor at the landing pier. He was free. 
The longing that had eaten at the core of his 
heart for ten years of durance vile, could now 
be gratified. The sea called him as a mother 
speaks to her child. He could get away from 
the crowded shore to great open billowy spaces, 
pungent with the breath of salt blown breezes. 

Dan sauntered on, recalling the men he had 
known when he was mate of the “Doris May” 
and made this port. He remembered that his 
friends of the old days had a rendezvous at 





“Pete’s Chowder House,” on the water end of 
the lumber dock. He wondered if Peg-Leg Pete 
still dispensed hearty cheer in bowls of chowder 
soup and mugs of port. Or had the old crippled 
sailor passed on, his work unfinished? 

He rounded a towering stack of pine boards 
pungent with the scent of turpentine, and there 
before him stood the little cafe glowing with 
hospitality. He staggered back against the lum- 
ber suddenly faint with the recollections of that 
memorable night when he had crossed the 
threshold of that chowder house. His memory 
was somewhat vague as to what happened on 
that adventurous shore cruise before he stepped 
into the little cafe and received a tantilizing 
smile from the red lips of a bright-eyed senorita. 
But out of all that murk and dark uncertainty 
the girl’s piquant face stood clear like a clean- 
cut cameo. Photographed everlastingly on his 
memory—his heart. Would he ever forget her ? 

Dan forced control over his trembling limbs 
and moved forward to look into the lighted 
room. The assembly of sea-faring men col- 
lected at the bar and small tables represented 
various nations speaking a dozen tongues, yet, 
with all, men of one family, articulating the 
common language of seas and ports. Mostly 
these patrons were mariners from the ships in 
dock. 

Old Pete was there, presiding over the great 
copper kettle, a cheery smile on his jovial fea- 
tures. He did not look a day older. Dan Davis 
wondered if ten years was really such a long 
space of time. To him the last decade had 
been like an infinite duration. It had aged 
and broken him; robbed him of youth. He 
felt cheated, and bitter was his resentment. 

He drew back into the shadows as his mind 
dwelt upon that memorable night. He had 
gone ashore to participate in the harbor town 
amusements, and was somewhat the worse for 
liquor when he reached Pete’s place. But what 
happened in the chowder house was focused on 
his memory like a camera print. He had lived 
it over and over again during the years of his 
confinement. As he entered the cafe he saw 
the Spanish girl sitting at a table facing him. 
Her beauty attracted him like a moth to the 
flame, and he advanced to speak to her. It 
was then she smiled at him, that never-to-be- 
forgotten smile. Drunk with wine and passion 
he caught her into his arms and kissed her 
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coquettish mouth ardently, without so much as 
“By your leave, senorita.” The memory of that 
kiss still clung to his lips. 

But the girl’s escort angrily resented the gal- 
lantry of the strange sailor. There was a short, 
sharp struggle of blinded rage, a warning cry; 
lamp-light flashing across steel; a resounding 
crash of broken glass; a woman’s scream. And 
there at his feet sprawled an inert form. He 
had killed a man in self-defense. Across that 
dead body he looked deeply into the girl's 
flaming eyes as she vowed revenge for the death 
of her lover. 

And she took it with a vengeance. She swore 
him into prison with the same soft, alluring 
lips which he had so passionately kissed. But 
in her dark eyes there was a strange look which 
he was unable to fathom, as if her heart did 
not approve of what her tongue repeated. When 
he met her direct gaze across the court room 
she quickly drew a veil over her flashing eyes 
that he might not read clearly. She puzzled 
him. ; 

The jury pronounced him guilty of man- 
slaughter. But a fair minded judge took into 
consideration the sworn statements of his intoxi- 
cation, the knife wound in his chest, the lure of 
the girl’s Latin beauty, and gave him ten years’ 
penal service. 

Dan Davis sighed regretfully as his thoughts 
came back to the present. He wondered how 
the years had treated the woman. No doubt 
some other lover had wooed and won her. 
Strange that he visioned her so constantly. That 
he could not erase her pictured face from his 
mind—his heart. 

From the cluttered deck of a nearby lumber 
schooner some one started a flow of rhythmical 
chords on a banjo, and a throaty voice broke 
into a sailor’s love song. 

Dan Davis roused from his reverie. In Pete’s 
place he would be apt to find some mariner who 
would be willing to speak a fair word for him. 
He hesitated on the threshold, shrinking from 
that thing which his memory kept alive and 
haunting. Then, with an effort, he got con- 
trol of his fear and entered the room, deter- 
mined to face the specter, to conquer his dread. 

Several men exclaimed in surprise and 
spoke his name. Pete recognized them and 
called a greeting. ‘Dan Davis, upon my word. 
Back to the sea like a good sailor.” 

Dan sat down at one of the tables and 
ordered a bowl of soup. “Nothing stronger than 
ginger ale and soda pop,” cried a red-faced 
boatman. “They've declared for prohibition 
since you—since you left the port, Davis.” “So 
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I've heard,” returned Dan. “But I lost my taste 
for strong drink durin’ my confinement.” 

“Goin’ to ship on a coastin’ schooner >” asked 
another sailor. 

“Yes, if I can get a berth. 
recommendin’ word f’r me 2” 

“Plenty o’ men will say a good word for you, 
Dan Davis,” said Pete, as he set the bowl of 
savory soup before his guest, and pushed for- 
ward the cracker jar. “You're a first class 
sailor. Plenty 0’ coastin’ captains will be glad 
to take ye on, an’ ask no questions.” 

“Where’s that—woman?” Dan asked in a 
low voice. 

“You mean Dolores >” 

“Is that her name>?” 

“She’s driftin’ round. Gone to the bad, in a 
way. Worried "bout something. I can’t make 
her out. Like as if she was eatin’ her heart 
out with a sorrow.” 

**I—killed—her lover.” 

“Juan Cordiz was a bad hombre. 
off was good riddance.” 

“Seen her lately >” 

“She hangs ’round the docks. 
sometimes with a sailor escort. She’s sort o’ 
reckless. A homeless creature, needin’ a hus- 
band and children to anchor to.” 

“*Then—she hasn’t married >” 

“No—had plenty o’ chances—-but she said 
them nay. She’s been going’ the pace these 
ten years, since they shut you up in a punish- 
ment house.” 

Pete stumped back to his place behind the 
bar. Two or three old friends assured Dan that 
he would have no trouble getting a berth. They 
would speak to their captains. He had better 
come around in the morning. 

“You struck in self-defense,” said one, who 
had witnessed the fight. “She swore you into 
prison with a false tongue.” 

The fetid air sickened Dan. He had been 
too long in cramped quarters. The swish of 
the waters against the piling supports told him 
that the sea was there and he wanted to get 
out to the sight and the sound of it. 

In parting from his old friends he promised 
to look them up on the morrow. He was anx- 
ious to get back to deck and rigging:, as mem- 
ber of some sailing crew and to put to sea again 
on a lumber schooner bound for a northern 
port. 

Dan sauntered along the pier walk, drinking 
in the beauty of the star-lighted night canopy- 
ing the Pacific, which reflected a million dia- 
monds on its mirror-like surface. He halted 
now and then to survey some vessel snuggled in 
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its berth, seeking to renew an acquaintanceship 
with its title and build. A group of long-nosed, 
gray-hulled destroyers—a portion of the Pacific 
fleet anchored off Terminal Island, heightened 
his interest. When he had sailed in and out 
of San Pedro harbor a government cruiser was 
an object of much speculation. But a world 
had gone to war during his incarceration. 

Suddenly a shaft of silvery light licked out of 
the darkness like a lightning tongue, and a 
searchlight from one of the destroyers began 
to play over the harbor and docks. As the 
whitish gleam swept across the pier Dan caught 
a swift glimpse of a woman standing on the 
foot-log poised as if for a leap into the channel. 
Apparently the unexpected flare had halted the 
intended plunge. 

Impulsively Dan sprang forward to draw her 
back from her perilous position. His strong 
arm circled her body just as she prepared to 
jump. But the woman resented his interference 
and struggled desperately to free herself from 
his firm hold as she pleaded tearfully to be 
allowed to end her miserable existence. 

The bright light came back to the dock and 
rested a passing instant on their faces. But in 
that flash they recognized each other and cried 
out. 

“Dan Davis!” 

“Dolores.” 

“I knew you would come back,” screamed 
the terrified woman. “What are you going 
to do with me?” In a panic of fear she beat 
at his breast with clenched fists. “Let me go— 
let me go—” 

Dan took hold of her arm and forced her 
to move into a patch of lamp glow flung from a 
deck cabin window. As she faced him defiantly 
he saw that she was still an attractive woman. 
though more matured of body and hardened 
of features. The fire of her blood flashed from 
her dark eyes; but her olive skin was sickly 
pale, and her roughed lips did not smile. 

He laughed mirthlessly. “Fate played us a 
trick,” he said. “Think of me reachin’ out to 
save you from a watery grave! Lord, what a 
joke.” 

“I’ve been through the flames of the inferno,” 
said Dolores bitterly. 

“I passed through that same fiery furnace,” 
he mocked. 

“But you are a man. 
out.” 

“Suppose I do find my place. Shall I ever 
forget that mad night? The dreary years—that 
prison cell? And me a man of the sea.” 

The woman covered her face with her hands 
and began to sob convulsively. 


You can fight on—win 
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And the man who could not forget her girlish 
face, and who still tasted the nectar of that 
stolen kiss, let sympathy sway him. 

“Don’t cry, Dolores. I—I was thinkin’ o’ 
you when that light began to play. Wonderin’ 
if we two should meet again. If life had been 
kind to you.” 

She checked her sobs and looked at him 
steadily. His strong features wore a prison 
pallor; but his sea-blue eyes—reflecting the 
tried soul of the man—were clear and sober, 
fixed with a determination to fight for his night 
to come back. 

He read the heart hunger in her dark eyes. 
Seemingly she had thrown herself into the maw 
of a turbulent life and let it toss her where it 
willed. A human derelict, drifting aimlessly. 

“You have suffered, Dolores.” 

“No more than you,” her voice dragged 
wearily. 

“It was torture to be shut up in a cage away 
from the tang of the sea, and me a sailor lovin’ 
the deep.” 

“I’m sorry, Dan. 
falsely.” 

“How long have you been sorry?” 

“Ten years.” 

“Will you forgive me, Dolores? I was not 
myself that night. I was drunk and your smile 
tempted me.” 

The woman made no reply, but a sigh 
escaped her. She turned her eyes toward the 
sea. and a silence separated them. 

Singing voices winged gaily to them from a 
passing launch as shore-leave marines raced 
back to their ship. 

“T’ve been thinkin’ o” you all these years.” 
Dan said after a space, “I couldn’t forget you.” 

“And you’ve haunted me night and day,” 
Dolores confessed. “I couldn’t forget your 
accusing eyes. I’m sorry, Dan. If you can 
—forgive me.’ 

“If only I dared to steal another kiss.” 

“Maybe I am not so alluring tonight,” she 
challenged. 

A wave of exultation swept over him. He 
drew her trembling body into his arms and 
kissed her tenderly. 

“There,” he exclaimed triumphantly. 

“You would dare me, would you >?” 

“Dan! Dan—” she cried, and hid her flushed 
face on his breast. 

“Dolores, I’ve been lovin’ you ever since I 
took that other kiss, which came near wreckin’ 
our lives. And I’ve been wishin’ that you 
would be waitin’ for me to claim you—as my 
wife.” 


It was cruel of me to swear 


(Continued on page 48) 
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“The Urge” 


Every year the necessary task of short-story 
criticism is to choose the best and gather these 
few into more permanent volumes for our 
libraries. Thus we obtain all, or nearly all, that 
is worth while, and have such anthologies as 
William Dean Howells’ “Great Modern Ameri- 
can Stories,” or Edward O’Brien’s “Great 
Modern English Stories.” or “Dorothy Scar- 
borough’s “Famous Modern Ghost Stories,” or 
Alexander Jessup’s five volumes of “Famous 
French Masterpieces.” 

Not for a moment, however, do we question 
the value of the collections of short stories by 
one author. Some of these are already classics. 
Readers of the best periodicals expect these 
volumes, which usually represent an author’s 
best short stories for five or six years—and 
leave out the mere “pot-boilers.” 


> _ > 
O Co Oo 


Much has been written on our California 
Indians—legendary, historical, romantic—yet 
there is always another story to tell. And 
when the author assures us that the material 
submitted was gleaned first hand from an old 
chieftain, our interest is apt to be aroused be- 
yond the usual pale of fiction. 

Thus Maud Barnes, who has spent much 
time among the Indians of the San Manuel Res- 
ervation, San Bernardino County, tells in her 
story— ‘The Call” in this issue of the Overland, 
the rather tragic tale of the basket weaver. 


O Oo 


The revised McClure’s Magazine has as its 
fiction editor Miss Viola Roseboro, who has 
“discovered” scores of young writers. It is 
said that she accepted the first O. Henry short 
story. 








Our Native Flora 

Here is a book by a Californian on an out- 
door California topic, and published in San 
Francisco, by the Harr Wagner Co. It is dedi- 
cated to the author’s mother, the late Mrs. W. S. 
Chandler, whose studies of wild flowers, both 
in the bay region and around Lake Tahoe made 
her widely known. The golden poppy chapter 
of the book is the work of Mrs. Bryner of San 
Francisco. Many of the photographs were 
taken by Mr. Soares of Hayward, and some of 
the data was furnished by Miss Alice Eastwood, 
the botanist. 

Miss Katherine Chandler, the author, in her 
first chapter, describes some simple flowers, 
such as the Escholtzia (our state flower). In 
the second chapter she describes the tubular 
flowers, such as Silene. In subsequent chapters 
are studies of “fantastic flowers, such as the 
Castilleja,” some “grouped flowers” such as the 
—anemones, gentians, primroses, etc. 

When we reach the sixth chapter, on the 
plants whose flowers, such as those of the 
dioecious Garrya eliptica (the silk tassel tree) 
our author takes up the relations of the forests 
of California to the streams, the soil and the 
valleys. This she does in a way which shows 
that she is a hearty supporter of forest conser- 
vation; and she closes with the famous Joyce 
Kilmer poem, whose last words are that “only 
God can make a tree.” 

The last chapter of this little book is devoted 
to California’s medicinal plants, such as Yerba 
santa and Grindelia. This chapter, like the 
others, is full of historical and botanical infor- 
mation, told in so pleasant a manner that 
teachers, students, and all the outdoor lovers will 
enjoy the result. There are thirty-three illus- 
trations besides the frontispiece. 
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Lord Bryce’s Lectures on 
“International Relations” 


Lord Bryce’s last book, his American lectures 
of August last year, cannot be neglected by 
any student or intelligent reader upon great 
subjects. It is dedicated to Charles Evans 
Hughes, as “one of those who are today work- 
ing most earnestly and effectively for the 
promotion of good feeling between 
Siates” and the Preface is dated at London, 
December 22. 

Macmillan, who publishes the book, issues 
most of the other books by James Bryce. The 
ones which we treasure most are “The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” “Modern Democracies,” 
“South America Observations,” and the present 
volume on “International Relations.” 

The subjects of his eight lectures are as 
follows: “The Earlier Relations of Tribes and 
States to One Another;” The Great War and 
Its Effects in the Old World;” “Non-Political 
Influences Affecting International Relations;” 
“The Causes of War;” “Diplomacy and Inter- 
national Law;” “Popular Control of Foreign 
Policy and the Morality of States; “Methods 
Proposed for Settling International Controvers- 
ies; “Other Possible Methods for Averting 
War.” 

Of course this author of a book on “The 
Holy Roman Empire” knows all about the at- 
tempts of Christianity to restrain violence and 
as he tells us, “at the end of the tenth century, 
when private war was so general over the 
whole European Continent that practically every 
layman had to put himself in a state of defense 
against everybody else, French Synods began to 
proclaim what was called the ‘Pax Ecclesiae’ 
—church peace—which forbade private war at 
certain periods; and some years later there was 
created a Tiuce of God, which all men were 
required to swear to observe during certain 
holy seasons and for certain days in each week. 
Those regulations, which were meant to apply 
to private warfare rather than to regular wars 
between potentates, were enforced by ecclesias- 
tical penalties. They were constantly broken, 
so that someone remarked that as much sin 
was being committed by perjury as was com- 
mitted by the fighting which the oaths were 
meant to check. Nevertheless, these attempts 


constituted a sort of standing testimony by the 
Church to the duty that was laid upon it to 
promote peace.” 

Our author is far from an alarmist, because 
he was one of the greatest of modern states- 
men and never failed to see both sides of a 
problem. 


He did not think that another Euro- 
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pean war was imminent but, as he added, 
“history has taught us that fires allowed to 
smolder long are likely ultimately to break out, 
and it will be the part of wisdom to rake out 
the embers and quench them with all the water 
that can be found.” 

The lecture in “Influence of Commerce” is 
full of amazing facts and in closing refers to 
that famous old Puritan book of three centuries 
ago—‘Satan’s Invisible World Revealed.” His 
comment is: “Satan is always busy where there 
is money to be made, but the political secrets 
of his ‘Invisible World” rarely see the light. 
The harm the Tempter does is done not merely 
in beguiling individuals, but in perverting the 
lines of policy which national honor and interest 
prescribe. Every Government must defend the 
legal rights of its citizens in commercial as well 
as in other matters, and secure for them a fair 
field in the competition that has now become so 
keen. But the general conclusion which any- 
one who balances the benefits attained against 
the evils engendered by the methods that have 
been generally followed is this, that striking 
a balance between loss and gain, the less an 
executive government has to do with business 
and with international finance, the better for 
the people.” 

Then we face the perplexing question of 
migration. He asks: “Has a State any right 
to forbid entrance to harmless foreigners of 
any particular race or to make the color of 
their skin a ground for exclusion? Upon this 
subject two doctrines have been advanced. One, 
which found favor two generations ago, held 
that ‘prima facie’ every human being has a 
natural right to migrate from any one part of 
the world to any other, the world being the 
common inheritance of mankind, and that only 
very special conditions can justify the exclusion 
of any particular race or class of men. The 
other doctrine is that each State is at all times 
free to exclude any foreigners from entering 
any part of its territory, and that no ground 
for complaint on the part of any other States 
arises from such exclusion, unless where a for- 
eign State claims that its own citizens are being 
discriminated against either in breach of treaty 
rights or in a way calculated to wound its 
national susceptibilities. Now which of these 
doctrines is right? The white races have used 
both as each suited their convenience.” 

It is in the last two lectures that the author 
fully develops his idea about Arbitration, Con- 
ciliation, and the difficulties in the way of a 
working “Combination” of nations (States). 
Herein comes the culminating sentence in the 
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whole book. “If the people do not try to 
destroy war, war will destroy them.” He tells 
us to begin with, that “the causes which pro- 
duced the Great War are deep seated. They 
are a part of human nature, arising from faults 
in political human nature as it exists in all 
countries.” Next, as he points out, “the world 
is now one, one in a sense in which it was never 
one before. _Five-sixths of the human race 
were involved in the Great War, which brought 
men to fight one another in regions where 
civilized armies had never contended before, in 
West Africa, in East Africa, in Siberia and 
Turkestan, on the shores of the Baikal and the 
Caspian, in the isles of the Western Pacific, 
while ships of war were fighting on all the 
oceans from the White Sea to the Falkland 
Isles. As this unity was apparent in war so it 
is apparent now the war has ended.” This 
shows clearly that “‘all States are now members 
of one economic body, and if one member suf- 
fers the other members suffer with it. , 
Security is the pre-condition to the reestablish- 
ment of sound business conditions anywhere and 
everywhere.” 

Rising from this point our author has faith 
in the right sort of idealism, and he adds: 
“Nowhere is there a stronger sense, if any- 
where there be so strong a sense, of national 
duty, and nowhere a warmer devotion to high 
ideals than there is here in America.” 

By “Idealism” he does not mean “that blind 
faith in the certainty of human progress which 
was engendered fifty years ago by the triumphs 
of applied science and the prosperity they 
brought, but rather that aspiration for a world 
more enlightened and more happy than that 
which we see today, a world in which the co- 
operation of men and nations rather than their 
rivalry and the aggrandizement of one at the 
expense of the other, shall be the guiding aims. 
Good-will sweetens life; nobody is so happy as 
he who rejoices in the happiness of others. 
Hatred has never brought anything but evil.” 

But we must lay down this memorable vol- 
ume, the last gift of James Bryce to the world 
of toiling men and women. 

~« + » 
Explaining the Britishers 

Mr. Frederick William Wile, who went to 
Europe a few years ago, as correspondent of 
the Chicago “News,” and who was in Germany 
for thirteen years before the war, as corres- 
pondent of the London “Mail,” has written one 
of the most practical and interesting of interpre- 
tations of the British character. Admiral Sims’ 
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foreword to the book was written before the 
close of the war, but is just as well worth read- 
ing now. He tells us that the book “was writ- 
ten by an American who lived in England 
before and throughout the war. His purpose js 
to explain exactly what sort of a chap the 
Britisher is and what the army, navy and people 
of Great Britain and her colonies have done in 
freedom’s cause. Mr. Wile shows how the 
Britishers bore the brunt of the onslaught of an 
enemy which had been preparing for this war 
for nearly half a century.” 

In nine brief, plain, well-written chapters, Mr. 
Wile sums up his close-range experiences and 
observations. Our author goes straight to his 
mark, as when he tells us that “we Yanks have 
for the most part formed our ideas of the 
Britisher from the American stage Englishman. 
I used to think that all Britishers were sissy-like 
Lords with monocles, checked trousers, chesty 
manners, and a haw-haw attitude toward their 
humbler fellow-creatures, such as mere Ameri- 
cans. I imagine that a good many of you may 
have been under the impression that nobody 
counts in the British army unless he is of blue 
blood, with Dukes and Duchesses for his rela- 
tions, and a wad of money in the bank. Also, 
I suppose, you have pictured to yourself a 
British army bossed and run by high and mighty 
Englishmen lording it over their menial sub- 
ordinates. Well, I can clear your minds up 
about that. I have been at the British front 
twice during the war. My lasting impression 
on both occasions was of the good fellowship 
existing between officers and men.” 

That chapter, “The Bulldog Breed” is one of 
the best in any of the war-period books. But 
the heart of the volume is really shown most 
perfectly in the last ten pages upon “the real 
Britisher,” who is a “regular fellow, a white 
man, and one of our kind.” 


The George H. Doran Co. are the publishers 
of this thoughtful and well written study of 
English character. 

o 8 6 

“Folks and Facts” is a new magazine just 
started, and Kathryn W. Hamil, the novelist, is 
one of the editors. 

o 8 8S 

Bibliographics of modern authors are often 
very interesting, and a new series of these has 
been started in England. Each volume will 
have illustrations and critical notes. One, as 
announced, deals with Arthur Symons, another 


with Arthur Machen. 
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Marguerite Wilkinson’s “Dingbat of Arcady” 


Only five years ago Mrs. Marguerite Ogden 
Bigelow Wilkinson, then living on the San 
Diego coast, published her “Golden Songs of 
the Golden State,” and those who are good 
judges of literary talent, said at once: “Here 
it is!” She has written poems, plays, prose, 
magazine articles, and all sorts of things. In 
“New Voices” she produced an “Introduction 
to Contemporary Poetry,” which is in constant 
demand. There is no better anthology of pres- 
ent day verse anywhere. 

But now, in the 188 pages of vivid and 
beautiful out-door sketches, first appearing in 
such periodicals as Scribners, now brought to- 
gether in a book quaintly termed “The Dingbat 
of Arcady,” we have the most lovable sort of 
essays. They might have been written by 
George William Curtis, or H. W. Mabie, or 
Kinglake of “Eothen” fame. No one who 
camps by river, ocean-side, or mountain tor- 
rent can afford to start without this book which 
infinitely surpasses five dozen of the latest mys- 
tery or adventure “thrillers.” 

The heart of the whole book is just this: 
Mrs. Wilkinson and her husband love the wild 
places as well as people, and being poor in 
purse (like most of the rest of us), went float- 
ing, drifting, sweeping down on lovely rivers of 
the West. They built their own little flat- 
bottomed boat—‘‘The Dingbat,” and things like 
this happened (on the Willamette, in Oregon) : 
They sometimes slept on the floor of the little 
“Dingbat,” which was fourteen feet long and 
two and a half feet wide. “When evening 
came,” Mrs. Wilkinson writes, “we would tie 
her securely by her long rope to some sapling 
on shore and then let her float in a cove or 
shallow, or on the port side of a log-boom. 
When we first thought of sleeping in this way, 
we covered the floor with branches from firs, 
laying our blankets on top of them. They made 
a fairly good bed, though less comfortable 
than the ground in the forests. Then, one day, 
we met a farmer who told us that there might 
be woodticks in the fir branches and offered 
us hay for the bed instead. Woodticks are not 
desirable companions, so we threw the fir 
branches overboard and accepted the hay. We 
got large bundles of it from his little red barn. 
We offered to pay for it, but he would not take 
a cent. It was only hay, he said. We spread it 
out gratefully where the fir branches had been. 
We rested on it fragrantly while we watched 
the moon rise in an unveiled sky and light the 
water with a silver pathway for a spirit like 
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Their California boat was somewhat larger 
than the first; hence, it is called The Royal 
Dingbat. “In her we spent long peaceful hours 
on the sun-dazzled waters of San Diego Harbor, 
traveling from the Silver Strand and Glorietta 
Bay out to the entrance where the Pacific pours 
in between Point Loma and North Island.” This 
bit leads to a fishy adventure that is one of the 
best episodes in the whole book, too long to 
quote here, but leading up to this glimpse of 
our seagulls: “They are so common that it is 
easy to forget the thrilling passion of their 
flight, the rapturous poise, the circling power, 
the whirl and sudden dip, beak first into blue 
water. It is easy to forget the wild and watch- 
ful eyes they have, the sleekness of their pointed 
heads, the strange pathos of their call.” 


The last sixty-eight pages of the book tell us 
about adventures on American and English 
roads in those’ remarkable conveyances, 
“Frankie Ford,” and “Rover Chug Chug.” 
What times they had! How much they love 
plain everyday folk—and are loved in return! 
Mrs. Wilkinson tells us: “My opinion is that 
if we sought camping sites in the blue fields of 
heaven, the farmers there would welcome us as 
they have everywhere on earth. Perhaps they 
would offer us ethereal butter and honey from 
‘the angels’ pale tables’ of which Vachel Lind- 
say tells. However that may be, I can vouch 
for the fact that the English farmer is as friend- 
ly as his kinsman in our own country, and that 
is saying a good deal.” 

Among all of the out-door books we have 
read this year, “The Dingbat of Arcady” suits 
us the best. Its thrice-fortunate publishers are 
The Macmillan Company. Mrs. Wilkinson, the 
bright and friendly author, goes on lecture tours 
at times, and it is plain that Californians ought 
to have her out here. She is sure to come back 
to us for our forests, mountains, skies, rivers, 
mesas, and esnecially our eucalypti are very 
dear to her. She says somewhere: “If I were 
a eucalyptus tree, I should ask for no com- 
panions; I should ask Fate to let me stand 
alone and lift my hands toward Heaven with 
untrammeled gestures. Let me have much 
space to move in when I am near enough to 
know the many thoughts of the sky!” 


eo 8 8 


From its well chosen cover, through its 80 
pages of illustrated articles and stories the first 
numbers of the Elks Magazine makes an appeal 
to the reading public. 

In the first few lines of the Salutatory—or 
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introduction to the magazine—we find the pur- 
pose of this publication: “The establishment 
and maintenance of a more intimate relation- 
ship and a more definite contact between the 
Order as a whole and its individual members.” 

But it is essentially a magazine for every 
one’s reading. The spirit of real Brotherhood 
is felt in the opening letters of President Har- 
ding and of William Wallace Mcuntain, Grand 
Exalted Ruler. 

In the articles of finance and general busi- 
ness, and in the stories by gifted fiction writers 
the general reader has before him a magazine 
of the highest literary achievement. The cover 
design is by Frank X. Leyendecker Co. 

5 & 3 

“Pirates,” written by Colin Campbell Clem- 
ents and published in the June issue of the 
Overland Monthly, has been dramatized and 
will shortly be published as a play by Samuel 
French. 

o t 

Elmo W. Brim of Galax, Virginia, whose 
serial——““The Way of the West,” was concluded 
in the July Overland Monthly has recently re- 
turned from a most hazardous trip through the 
mountains of Virginia and North Carolina. 

Mr. Brim, widely known as a skilled detec- 
tive, was called upon to go through this and 
the Blue Ridge country in search of Blaize L. 
Harsell of Bedford, New York, famous as a big- 
game hunter, explorer and short-story writer. 
In the search thousands of miles were covered 
over almost impassable mountains, and through 
localities where no man dare go unless he can 
prove that he is not a federal officer. 

His interviews with these most reticent but 
interesting mountain people afforded Mr. Brim 
a unusual opportunity to glean material for 
future stories. Though with such dangerous 
duties on hand, as in this search for Mr. Har- 
sell, or finding clues to his possible murderers, 
one can well imagine that the thought of fiction 
writing is far removed in the grim reality of his 
work. 

So s&s 8 
MARK TWAIN’S CABIN DEDICATED 
Mark Twain’s cabin at Jackass Hill, Tuol- 


umne County, California, which has been re- 
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produced as a permanent landmark, has recently 
been dedicated. 

A feature of the ceremony was an old- 
fashioned western barbecue. 

It was in this cabin that Mark Twain wrote 
many of his stories that won for him interna- 
tional fame. 

Southern Pacific Bureau of News 


The Prairie Child 

Arthur Stringer once wrote a book—a novel 
called “The Prairie Wife.” Then he wrote 
“The Prairie Mother’”—with the same charac- 
ters in it. Now comes “The Prairie Child,” in 
which the woman, who is the heroine of all 
three, tells with pain, sorrow and a profound 
earnestness, the story of her life. She is a won- 
derfully real woman with a money-loving sort 
of philandering husband, who could never have 
managed to be-loyal to any one woman on 
earth, and he drives her nearly to distraction. 
Her children, one a boy, who runs away and is 
lost for weeks—keep her going, until the way 
out begins to be shown to this honest, deep- 
hearted, much-suffering pioneer woman, Mrs. 
Duncan McKail of the Banff and Calgary region. 
Blame her for the way in which her dreadful 
husband made her life perdition? Not in the 
least. He was the kind of man who should 
never have had a wife. 

This author has the knack of making his con- 
versational situations unusually definite. They 
tell the whole story with a sort of breathless 
realism which now and then concentrates into 
anforgetable words, such as these: “I married 
a man and lived with him in a prairie shack, 
and served and baked for him and built a new 
home and lost it, and began over again. I had 
children, and saw one of them die, and felt my 
girlhood slip away, and loved the man of 
my choice and planned for my children 
until I saw the man of my choice love another 





woman and that was all. That was 
everything.” 
The Bobbs--Merrill Company of Indian- 


apolis, who have published a number of Arthur 
Stringer’s books, are the publishers of “The 
Prairie Child.” 


ay 

















“CUSTUMBRE DE PAIS” 


(Continued from page 12) 


the heart of the officer there lay that some- 
thing which men call “Understanding.” The 
lieutenant reached down from his horse; the 
Irish hand reached up; it was good the night 
was so dark, for the eyes of the officer were 
very moist; for a moment the forest silence 
held sway, while two brave men, in the uniform 
of their country, gave their embrace of the 
ages—the clasp of hands. 

“Johnson, God bless you; right here is where 
we strike for the post, and if ever you got 
drunk in your life, you may get drunk this night 
again. I release you from any pledge this side 
of Heaven.” 





Your Choice 


OF THESE TWO @ 
Popular Writing 
Instruments for 


Orly $1.00 


H#postpaid by in- |] 
ured mail to any 
U. S. address— /f 
delivery F 
guaranteed 


Cut at left illustrates the 
Zi Liberty Safety Self Filling fj 
Zi Fountain Pen (either long 
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6114 kt. gold pen. i 
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Ink Writing Pencil. | 
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2 Fountain Pen .........6 
pattern.. and Ink Write 
4 ing Pencil shown above— 
upon ten days trial. If 
same is not satisfactory 
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as stated in this ad, . 
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THE CALL 


(Continued from page 18) 


quietness which can be felt when an electrical 
windstorm suddenly dies. 

Nearing the Indian camp the squaw drew 
forth a basket from her bundle and gazed at 
it. Then, lifting her arms, she stretched them 
toward the rancheria. Into her eyes came a 
look of peace and hope. 

From the Indian homes the smoke of the even- 
ing fires arose. From the nearby canon the 
mocking bird began his serenade. The bark 
of the dogs and the sound of children’s voices 
were faintly carried to the ears of the squaw. 
She had become part of the wonderful picture 
Nature spread upon her canvas, at this hour of 
twilight when heaven seemed to meet the earth 
ere darkness covered all. 





AUTHORS AND WRITERS OF STORIES 
AND POEMS WANTED. 
STORIES, POEMS. ESSAYS, PLAYS 
WANTED 
We teach you how to write; where and when 
to sell. Publication of your work guaranteed 
by new method. WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, 
DEPT. J, Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 














RHEUMATISM 


CAN BE CURED TO STAY CURED 


34 vears of relieving worst cases have proven it. 

©. H. Thornton, Elkhart, Ind., writes Hopkins 

Tablets have affected many miraculous cures.” 
10 DAYS TREATMENT SENT FREE 


address. 
. Mich. 


Send nam: 


Don't suffer another day. 
i Chartlott 


Hopkins Medicine Co., Box G-1, 
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On Las Uvas Road 


63 Acres—Nine miles from Morgan Hill, Cal., or 21 miles 


from San Jose, via Almaden road. 


Finest land for peaches or prunes. 


Las Uvas creek, an ever-living stream runs through center 


of property for half a mile. 


Bungalow, Tank House, Platforms, Gas Engine. 


Splendidly situated for a country home, or for farm or 


orchard. Price $8,500. 


See the owner at Room 382 Russ Bldg 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





265 Montgomery 
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The BAECHTEL PIPE 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snugly 
into any vest pocket; has four separate and 
complete drip chambers; weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces; positively can 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 
so light in weight that you scarcely know 
you have a pipe in your mouth. temember, 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half 
(41%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely 
packed and shipped by insured or registered 
mail to any address upon receipt of price, 
$5.00. 

Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 
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—like rubbers 


in wet weather 
Because Piso’s pro 
tects the children by 


soothing irritated and 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and hoarse- 
ness. 
Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. It saves 
weary trips at night and bring: 
quick relief 


30¢ at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Coughs Gt Oey [ek 
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TO SACRAMENTO 


ANNOUNCING A THRU 


DINING CAR SERVICE 
TO SACRAMENTO 


Marysville 
Oroville 


“The Meteor” 


Leaves at 4:40 promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


Colusa 
Chico 
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PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS. 

6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
covering Accounting, Advertising, Administra- 
tion, Merchandising Salesmanship and Taxation 
all prepaid only 25c. Value $1.50. Instructive, 
educational, practical. Walhamore Co., La- 


fayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BUSH ‘MOTOR COMP. . Bush Temple, Chicago, Hil, 








GENUINE 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZORS 


In case with Blades, complete 
$1.65—brand new 


H. L. CARROLL 


vose 


WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 















who prefer the Vose to any other piano te stify to its re 

markable tone qualities, based upon its s iper nstruc- 
tion invastiqntion will convince you that hace is no 
piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 





moderate price. We challenge comparisons. 





Write for our beaut ifuily illustrated 
fe catalogue and easy payment plan, 
Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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£100 OTE Corners | 
No Paste NEEDED 
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J, ais tise thent to mount all kodak 
RD pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 
74 m?) Made in Square, Round, Ovsi, Fancy and Heart 
of ee k, gray, sepia , and red gummed paper, 
mn corners of pictures, "tees wetand stick, 
At photo 













TISTIC. No muss, no fuss. 
supply, stat’y stores. Accept no substitutes; 
there is nothing as good. 10c att full pke. and samples 
“rom Engel Mfg. Co. D 456 Leland Ave., HICAGO 
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BUSINESS GIRL, 20, worth 
$40,000, wants kind, helping husband. Write 
quick for standing picture and description. 
Box 223, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ATTRACTIVE 

















Holley Carburetor for Ford Cars 
Standard equipment in over 


two million Ford cars. $8.00 


each, brand new. 


Kingston Carburetor for Ford Cars. 
Regular equipment in Ford 
cars for years. $8.00 each, 
brand new. 


H. L. 


CARKROLE 
Ave., S. FE. 


New Jersey Washington, D. C. 
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2 i), New Shoes 
€3 ||" Old Shoes 


Tight Shoes 


\Vooce all feel the same 
a if you shake into 
them some 


cy FOOT-EASE 


ut 


SoEesytouse ‘| he Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the feet 


Takes the friction 
from the shoe, fresh- . 
ens the feet and gives ba 
new vigor. At night Ate BS 
when your feet are NW 
7; - A 
$ * 






tired, sore and swollen 
from walking or danc- ¥ 
ing, sprinkle ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE in the 
$ foot-bath and enjoy 4) 
the bliss of feet ; 
without an ache. 
Over 1,500,000 pounds 
of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army 
and Navy during the 
war. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
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We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR'S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Celephone Douglas 1690 


























PYORRHEA 


TREATED AT HOME 


Pyorrhea if neglected results in more diseases and deaths than any other 
known cause. Innumerable people are suffering ill-health solely from 
Pyorrhea. Remove the cause, and the result will be Good Health. 
HAVE YOU Pyorrhea? Are YOUR teeth sore? Do YOUR gums bleed? 
Have YOU pus around your teeth? 
Or HAVE YOU PYORRHEA and don’t know it? 


TREAT YOUR PYORRHEA AT HOME 
No Pain. No Trouble Few Minutes Each Day 


Also acts as a preventive. 
A package with full directions sent for One Dollar, in plain wrapper. 


DR. W. W. HOAGLAND 


DENTAL SPECIALIST 
908 Market St., cor. Powell, San Francisco, Cal. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 15 YEARS. RECOMMENDED BY DENTISTS AND PHYSICIANS 
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MAIL ORDER OR BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

START Profitable Mail Order Business at 
Home. We teach you by successful method. 
Particulars free. Walhamore Company, Mail 


Order Dept., Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEARCHLIGHT 
(Continued from page 37) 

“I’m not a good woman, Dan Davis,” she 
said. regretfully. 

“T'll take all the blame for your mistakes. 
It was my fault. And no sailor is a saint. 
We've had a hard lesson. But we've learned it 
pretty well, I’m thinkin’. I’m strong o’ body 
and stout of heart. I'll lift you out of the cur- 
rent and place you in a home. I'll give you a 
husband’s devotion and protection. Will you 





Tw derful 20 sh 
wo won der at $3. re siete Ser enly 0.00. Saveat 
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— Gray Flannel Shirts , "3 work and sport. 





> 
trust me, Dolores ? i eat, Hy ~~ $3.00 
TS oe > . ‘wo irts for Only 
] ve been a longing for you Dan, and your Made of fine quality Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flannel Specia! 
. . ” Wi.ter weizht. One large pocket, faced woeres _ matched 
image is on my heart to stay. pearl buttons. Gut Extra Pull, Plait Promt Style. Double 
“ ; ; me? ig Pe 
And me Dolores, what think ye of me? geckhand. _Thersegity pareak._ iy to watep there obit 


)” Send No Money Write ——. = be aunt ot mee. 
Could I let you go: arrival—no more Monev beck Sramdll oak cue Sabi ages 


Only a silent gull looked down on the quiet UES the wonderful value. Be cure to give asck- 
figures as they swung, hand in hand, down the GERNARD-HEWITT & CO... Desk v 0671 CHICAGO 
pier, a rhythm in their step, a song on their 
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The Same Service is for You, too! 


Hundreds of thousands of our successful men and women—business men, farmers, 
mechanics, parents, teachers, writers, clergymen, lawyers, advertising men, librarians— 
all are being served by 


Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL Dictionary 
The Merriam-Webster 


This host of successful Webster owners who are 
satisfied with Webster service, who have their needs 
anticipated and supplied, whose questions about 
new and old words, noted persons and places, 
questions of what, why and how, here answered 
with the authority of the world’s scholars, should 
encourage the young man or woman, even though 
near the foot of the ladder, to profit from the same 
service. The one who knows wins success. 


Write for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of pocket maps if you name Overland Monthly 








2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
12,000 Dientaphicnl Kmtrics” Springfield, Massachusetts 


Regular and India-Paper Editions 
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